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Cross of Gold 


RE OUR BAPTIST FRIENDS bowing before 
the cross of gold, or are they reacting to a sin- 
ister tendency of the time? At its great annual 
gathering held last month at Des Moines, Ia., the 
Northern Baptist Convention, one of the strongest 
of Protestant religious organizations, voted ten to 
one in favor of a creed that included the doctrine 
of the visible return of Jesus Christ, and voted 
three to two to accept a gift of $1,500,000 to which 
a proviso was attached that The Home Missionary 
Society, the organization to which the gift went, 
should accept a similar doctrine. The Northern 
Baptist Convention has generally been rated an 
intelligent, aggressive, and spiritually inclined 
body. Its ten thousand churches are grouped in 
city, town, and countryside from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Its ministers are leaders in commu- 
nity forward movements, its laity is active in 
moral and social uplift. Baptists gave last year 
$12,000,000 for benevolences and subscribed $57,- 
000,000 toward their New World Movement fund. 
As was expected by those familiar with the recent 
trend in Baptist circles, when Dr. Charles L. 
White, secretary of the Home Mission Board, 
reported that a wealthy Baptist of California had 
offered the society $1,500,000 on condition that the 
premillennial creed be attached, and signed fre- 
“quently by officers and workers of the society, a 
section of the convention arose in vigorous protest. 
Dr. Vaughn and Dr. F. L. Anderson, professors in 
Newton Theological Institution, led the opposition. 
Sharp debate followed, feeling grew more and more 
intense, and arguments more and more heated. 
Discussion was continued long after the hour of 
closing, and when final vote was taken and it was 
discovered that the premillennarians had won, 
leaders were not lacking who predicted a division 
among Northern Baptists.~ 
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Trouble has been brewing for years. Each suc- 
ceeding convention has closed with the disputants 
farther and farther apart. Two schools have 
developed, one of modern thought inspired by such 
leaders as William Rainey Harper, Walter Rausch- 
enbusch, William Newton Clarke, and Shailer 
Mathews, the other believing in the personal return 
of Christ, verbal inspiration of the Bible, and the 
blood atonement. This difference of opinion, 
grounded in both instances on deep-founded con- 
viction, means stormy weather for Northern Bap- 
tists. It cannot be that the tradition of liberty 
immortalized by Roger Williams in 1639 is to suf- 
fer eclipse in these enlightened times. Liberation 
from a closed creed and oppressive superstition will 
mean much courageous fighting. Some must make 
the great refusal. We of the free churches under- 
stand. 


A Universal Tongue 


' "RPHEODORE ROOSEVELT, among a multitude 


of activities, included an interest in a universal 
language, for his prophetic genius assured him 
that one of the great world needs was a speech all 
nations could understand. Along with other move- 
ments for harmonizing peoples, the progress of 
Esperanto, the proposed international tongue, was 
interrupted in 1914. However, the value of one 
standard language was so obvious that the movye- 
ment has been revived. Recently the Esperanto 
Association of North America met in Boston, Mass., 
and outlined definite methods for educating the 
public and the government. The Boston conven- 
tion was but one of a number which have been or 
will be held in all quarters of the world, termin- 
ating in a grand conference at Prague. These con- 
ventions urge the study of Esperanto in the schools 
on the ground that it has been instituted with suc- 
cess in the educational systems of Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, Russia, Finland, and other states, and 
that it is fast becoming a medium the world over 
for conducting commercial enterprises. 

Esperanto simplifies language. Far too much 
time and energy are expended in the mastery of 
foreign tongues. 
whether English, French, Mexican, or Chinese, is a 
conglomerate of cumbersome tenses and freakish 
endings; and, withal, difficult to use. Witness the 
obstacles encountered in acquiring a _ foreign 


. tongue, and the difficulty one has in speaking or 


writing well in his own language. Dr. Zamenhof, 
the distinguished linguist who invented Esperanto, 
took fundamental roots, sheared away wild irregu- 
larities, senseless exceptions, and inherited excres- 
cences, and produced a simple grammar with six- 
teen readily acquired and remembered rules. The 


world moves sometimes with exasperating slowness, 


but it does move, as the Washington Conference on 
international disarmament called for November, 
indicates. 


ful invention, and secure international peace and 


prosperity, than all the conferences. One cause of 


the invariably unsatisfactory outcome of inter 


Language as it at present exists, — 


Forward-looking educators are appeal- — 
ing for a simplified, universal language, urging that’ — 
it would do more to reconcile peoples, promote use- — 


ment of thought. 
_ gether too many books in them which should be 
discarded. So rapid is the advance in the realm 
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tional congresses is the necessity for conducting 
negotiations through interpreters, and the diffi- 
culty delegates have of thinking alike in a dozen 
different languages. Speed the day of an -inter- 
national auxiliary idiom! 


Famous Novel Visualized 


A SCORE OF YEARS ago the experiment of 
the motion picture was first tried. Now it is 
the fourth largest industry in the world. Twelve 
million persons go to the movies every day. Nearly 
a billion dollars are annually paid into the box- 
offices of moving-picture theatres. Moving pictures 
easily lead all other forms of entertainment. The 
influence of the photoplay equals the influence of 
the home, the school, and the church, on the juve- 
nile mind. A magnificent photoplay has just been 
completed depicting on the screen the famous story 
by Blasco Ibéiiez, “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse.” This production is as complete as 
the art of the photographer, the knowledge of the 
historian, the skill of actors, actresses, and musi- 
cians could make it. The result is a dramatic pro- 
duction that conveys an impression of the horrors 
of war and the blessings of peace more profound 
than that conveyed by the printed page or any other 
medium save actual experience. 

It is information conveyed to the mind through 
the eye that leaves the most enduring impression, 
and youth seeing, as it frequently does in the moy- 
ing-picture theatre, blood-and-thunder scenes, per- 
verted notions of sex, exaggerated and impossible 
episodes, false ideals and unnatural results, forms 
an opinion of life that is unreal. On the other hand, 
as soon as the industry is rescued from the stran- 
gling grip of commercialism, and directed by men 
who appreciate its possibilities and wish to see it 


-rank with other constructive arts, we shall have a 
powerful influence for right thinking and high liv- 


ing. It is more than likely that adaptation of the 
motion picture will yet revolutionize methods of 
education. 


_ For Better Sermons 


N THURSDAY, JULY 28, twenty-five min- 
isters and six laymen will attend their first 


‘lecture at the Meadville Theological School summer 
‘quarters at the University of Chicago. 


The ses- 
sion is being eld under the auspices of the Lay- 
men’s League. The Harvard Summer School will 
open August 15, with an enrolment larger than 
that of last year. These summer schools for min- 
isters not only permit men to study latest findings 
in the fields of philosophy, literature, sociology, and 


_theology, they serve as sources of inspiration for 
' future pulpit and parish work. 


In the profession 
of the ministry, as in all other professions, there 
is the continual need to keep pace with the develop- 
‘Ministers’ libraries have alto- 


rc ee discovery that the conclusion of to- 
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day becomes the doubted authority of to-morrow. 
The avenue that leads to truth is never closed, the 
final book on revelation will never be written. 

It is not too much to affirm that continued use- 
fulness in the exacting calling of the ministry de- 
pends upon the willingness of the preacher to be 
constantly rejecting once credited ideas, and 
replacing what he has rejected with fresh thought. 
The fundamentals remain the same, it is true; but 
how much of a sermon is made up of fundamentals? 
A multitude of debatable ideas go into the making 
of every pulpit discourse worthy the name. We 
have heard from a number of ministers who at- 
tended the Harvard Summer School a year ago, 
that the session proved beneficial, in the course of 
the year, in a variety of ways. Of course it did. 
Laymen know what ministers need, better than 
they do themselves. Was there not a shrewd pur- 
pose in the proposal of the laymen that their min- 
isters go to school again? They wanted better sec- 
mons. They got better sermons; that is the reason 
that this year the summer-school idea has been ex- 
tended. It is an original proposal, that the laity 
educate the ministry; but a fruitful one, conclud- 
ing from results. 


The Greatest School 


ANY PARENTS are eager to get their sons 
into the American Army, not because it is a 
fighting machine, but because it offers exceptional 
educational advantages. Large numbers of the two 
million young men who composed our forces when 
the armistice was signed underwent a mental and 
physical discipline that left a permanent effect. It 
was a sort of schooling unknown in academic halls. 
The value of the ar my training, Theodore M. Knap- 
pen has emphasized in an article in the American 
Review of Reviews for June, which he calls “The 
Army asa School.” He speaks of the old American 
regular army as a force of “hard-boiled commis- 
sioned officers and still harder boiled non-coms, 
with its backbone of first-class privates who could 
lick their weight in wildcats and were tougher than 
leather and Tougher than sandpaper. It would 
never recognize its kinship to the new army.... It 
knew little of education beyond straight shooting, 
and would have scorned it no less.” 

“The new army,” the writer continues, “the army 
that has been built up in its enlisted strength since 
the war, is about the soberest, busiest army that 
ever was. It is an army of education, recreation, 
drilling, and policing. It is perhaps the greatest 
public school for adults in the world. It has en- 
rolled on its lists of students no less than one hun- 
dred and ten thousand men, and it has been doing 
things in an educational way that has opened the 
eyes of educators everywhere and that unquestiona- 
bly tend to revolutionize the technique of education 
throughout the land.” There is a steady demand 
for men from the army vocational schools. Mr. 
Knappen reports that the Chicago Bakers’ Associa- 
tion guarantees $40 a week to every graduate of the 
bakers’ school at Camp Grant, provided he has an 
honorable discharge from the army. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Important World Issue Framing Before Conference 


HE PROBLEM OF RACH EQUALITY loomed up-as one 

| of the issues to be faced by the conference for the 
limitation of armaments, summoned by President Harding. 

This probability was foreshadowed in a despatch from Tokyo, 
sent out by the Associated Press under date of July 19. In 
many ways that despatch from the Japanese capital was the 
important concrete contribution made during the week to the 
interesting discussion of the scope and the potentialities of the 
forthcoming conference. The despatch contained the important 
information that the Japanese government had issued a semi- 
official statement saying that “Japan is prepared to give all 
prominence at the conference to the question of the open door 
and equal opportunity in China; so as to place China in a fair 
way to the attainment of an independent national status.” Into 
this announcement it was possible to read Japan’s purpose to 
assume the role of the representative spokesman of China in 
the proceedings of the conference. The same despatch, quoting 
“responsible quarters,’ indicates the determination of Japan to 
raise such questions as the admissibility of Chinese, Japanese 
and Indian immigration into the British colonies. All these 
issues, designated as the “question of race equality,’ Japan 
made an unsuccessful effort to inject into the proceedings of 
the peace conference of Versailles. The sum of these issues 
represents one of the vital questions pending before the world. 


Washington Sanguine of Successful Conference 


Out of the mass of rumor, speculation and forecast that 
surrounded the preliminary discussion of the prospects of the 
conference, one fact emerged with some force of conviction. 
That fact was a confident feeling in administration quarters in 
Washington that the holding of the projected conference is 
assured: that it will take up the question of the limitation of 
disarmament in conjunction with the problems on the solution 
of which the limitation of armaments by all great nations 
depends, and that the conference will accomplish results com- 
mensurate with the hopes that are reposed in it by President 
Harding and his chief adviser, Secretary of State Hughes. In 
the background of these expectations many minor questions 
were taking shape. 


Japan Asking Questions 


Typical of these many questions was the inquiry credited to 
Japan: “Is the range of problems, aside from the central issue 
of the limitation or armaments, to be determined by the 
conference during its proceedings, or is the definite acceptance 
of participation to be based on a programme to be determined 
in adyance?” To this query the Japanese foreign office at the 
end of the week was awaiting a reply, while its qualified 
acceptance of President Harding’s invitation was being con- 
sidered in Washington. It was evident that in Japan many 
leaders of public opinion entertained the fear that, in the event 
of a programme not determined in advance, the two Anglo- 
Saxon powers would have it all their own way, and that they 
would be in a position to place their own interests in the Far 
Bast and in their respective territories to the fore, while they 
could place upon the table issues framed by Japan. It was 
equally evident that the Japanese government was taking every 
measure to guard against what a considerable part of the 
Japanese press has been terming “Anglo-Saxon domination.” 


Premier Craig and De Valera Lock Horns 


In another centre of the world’s interests and hopes—the 
official residence of the British prime minister in Downing 
street, London—eyvyents that were not lacking in omens of 
failure were recorded during the week. Premier Lloyd George, 
in his efforts to solve the Irish problem by agreement, found 
himself confronted by a stone wall of facts. These facts were, 
the unwillingness of Ulster to merge itself with the rest of 
Ireland by consenting to become an administrative part of it, 
and the apparently inexorable unwillingness of De Valera, as 
the spokesman of the majority, to regard the North of Ireland 
on any different basis than any other part of the country. Sir 
James Craig, the premier of the northern government, showed 
no sign of receding from his position in advocacy of a 
partitioned Ireland. On the other hand De Valera held firmly 
to his contention for a united Ireland—united, that is to say, 
under a republican government. By the end of the week, both 
leaders had returned to their respective homes for further 
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consultations with their constituencies. At that stage of the 
proceedings, the Irish question seemed to remain exactly where 
it had been before Premier Lloyd George called his peace- 
working conference. 


Fligh Tariff Men Carry theabiouse 


Characterized by its democratic opponents as “the highest 


tariff bill ever enacted,’ the Fordney measure was passed by. 


the house by a vote of 289 to 127, on July 21. One of the 
incidents of its turbulent passage was renewal of the old 
controversy over the respective interests of leather and of hides. 
In return for the refusal of the advocates of protection for 
hides to assist them in the imposition of a duty on boots, shoes 
and other leather products, the advocates of this phase of 
tariff making rescinded their previous vote for a 15 per cent. 
duty on hides. It is estimated that the new tariff, if it is passed 
by the senate in its present form, will yield a revenue of 
between $500,000,000 and $900,000,000, as compared with about 
$300,000,000 under the present law. It is expected the senate 
will reopen several issues decided by the house, including the 
lifting of the embargo on chemical dyes. 


Governor of Illinois Faces Graft Trial 
One of the most unsavory public scandals in the records of 


state administrations assumed definite form in Illinois on July _ 


20. On that day the Sangamon County grand jury indicted 
Governor Len Small, Lieutenant Governor Fred E. Sterling 
and Vernon Curtis, a banker, on various charges involving and 
growing out of a conspiracy to defraud the state of $2,000,000. 
Through the press, the indicted officials denounced the pro- 
ceedings as the climax of a scheme to kill them politically. The 
charges have simmered under the surface since last election, 
when James Hamilton Lewis, the Democratic candidate for 
governor of Illinois, made the point that Small had not yet 
made a satisfactory accounting for the use of public funds as 
state treasurer, and therefore was not eligible for governor. 
The situation disclosed by the Sangamon County grand jury 
is without precedent in the history of state government in 
America, 


Nations Deadlocked in Silesia 


Silesia continues to be a sore spot on the body of Burope. 
Premier Briand freshly disclosed the variance of interests in 
that territory by his reply last week to Lloyd George’s 
proposal that the Supreme Council meet on July 28 to 
determine the status of Polish insurrectionary occupations in 
violation of the verdict of the plebiscite and of the plebiscite 
commission’s orders. The French premier, in his reply, ex- 
pressed his willingness to meet other members of the supreme 
council to discuss the Silesian question a month hence. But 


he insisted upon his announced purpose to send more troops. 


into Silesia. As the presence of a larger number of French 
troops on Silesian soil would mean only an augmentation of the 
balance of power against the plebiscite commission and the 
enforcement of its decrees, Great Britain and Italy are opposed 
to the premier’s project. And there is no indication that they 
will recede from their conclusion that there are allied troops 
enough in Silesia. 


King Constantine Driving the Turks 


After long delays, the Greek offensive in Asia Minor developed 
with every appearance of effectiveness last week. Official 
reports dated July 21 furnished the information that the Greek 
forces, in the presence of King Constantine if not personally 
commanded by him, had driven the Kemalist armies back to 
Afiun Karahissar and HEski-Shehr, the points about two hun- 
dred miles east of the Adgean at which the previous Greek 
offensive collapsed. At the end of the week the retreat of the 
Turks was continued while the great allied powers, especially 
Great Britain and France, were watching the operations with 
mixed feelings. : 


Lasker Trying to Salvage our “$4,000,000,000 Wreck.” 


“Our $4,000,000,000 wreck,’ were the words recently em- 


ployed by Albert D. Lasker, advertising man, baseball magnate 
and now chairman of the United States Shipping Board, in 
describing the status and valuation of our merchant marine, 
built by the nation. Last week Mr. Lasker told Congress that 
“had the books [of the shipping board under the previous ad- 


ministration] been kept with a view to cheating and deceiving . 


Congress and the people, they could not have been kept in much 
different shape than they have been.” 8. T. 
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The Dark Galley 


[By Amado Nervo of Mexico. Translated from the Spanish] 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Wouldst thou that she should quickly leave thy waters, 
The galley dark that carries grief and care? 

Be patient! Patience is the moral axis, 

The mighty secret of calm souls and fair. 


’Twas patience made the world, and patience rules it; 
“Art is but endless patience” (and love’s power?) ; 
The highest holiness, the deepest wisdom, 

Of long and wondrous patience are the flower. 


Have patience, wait! Thy day shall yet shine bright. 
The pearls of holy joy and pure delight, 

Thy dream and hope, in the wine’s lees may be. 

Then drink the chalice out, and fear not fate! 

There is naught good for which it is too late, 

No life but shall fulfil its destiny ! 


Julia Ward Howe Points the Way 


A characteristic address that indicates the religious and 
patriotic zeal of this leader of American woman- 
hood, and gives valuable information about 
a much-discussed problem 


This is the second of the manuscripts of Julia Ward 
Howe, contributed to THE Reeister by Mrs. Howe’s 
daughter, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, of High Bridge, 
N.J. The address was delivered at an Alliance meet- 
ing probably during the year 1892. Julia Ward Howe, 
as always, spoke with clear insight and prophetic 
vision. The manuscript is a distinct contribution to 
the story of Alliance development, and the cause of the 
influence of women. 

COME TO YOU with a remembrance of a recent 
if convention of women fresh in my mind. The 

large attendance of our sex at this and at other 
meetings of general interest shows how fully the women 
of the country are aware of the great extension of their 
field of work of responsibility, which is one of the 
leading features of our time. Replying to the call of 
the convention, fifty women from Massachusetts clubs 
started by special train, the first train wholly occupied 
by women in the history of railroad travel. Arriving in 
Chicago, the place of our destination, we found the 
city invaded in like manner from West, North, and 
South. A most pleasant meeting followed, and the 
comparison of club methods and experiences proved 
very instructive and encouraging to all who were able 
to take part in the proceedings. 

But I am to say something to you this afternoon con- 
cerning the work of Unitarian women in this Women’s 
Alliance. I do not feel so well able to do this as I 
should wish to be, having mostly followed The Alliance 
with sympathy and esteem, but with little or no par- 
ticipation in its active work. I have always heard 
with great interest the reports presented of its under- 
takings and accomplishments, but, being heavily mort- 
gaged in time and strength elsewhere, I have only 
taken thought of it enough to be glad of the vigorous 
hands and cordial hearts devoted to this new branch 
of religious service. 

I may say in the first place that the women them- 
selves need this service. Whatever may be the limita- 
tions which some’ would assign to the activities of 
women, there is no theory which would rule them out of 
an active participation in the work of the Church Uni- 
versal. Womankind keeps the religious principle active 


in the community. So the alliance between the women 


and the ministers is a recognized one, and no new 
word is-needed to inform either of them of their help- 
fulness or dependence upon each other. 
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There is, however, in Unitarianism a very distinct 
principle which, while it should not antagonize other 
Christian sects, yet demands that its men and its women 
shall represent it truly in the great universe of beliey- 
ing souls. This is the principle of individual thought 
in the nature of religion. I suppose that Unitarian 
women are as prone to hero worship as the women of 
other denominations. And surely the denomination 
has furnished them richly with heroes to worship. Dr. 
Kirkland and the Buckminsters were before my time, 
but I have heard the great Dr. Channing and Theodore 
Parker, the weighty theologians, and the dear saint to 
whose memory these walls will be consecrated so long 
as the generations that know him shall gather within 
them. It has been blessed to many of us to sit at the 
feet of these great teachers. To listen to their high 
councils, to follow their noble thoughts has seemed 
occupation enough to the memory. 

But Unitarianism asks something more than this of 
its women. They are bound not only to respond to the 
thoughts of their own, but to apply these thoughts to 
the practical needs of the world. The sympathetic 
differences of good doctrine iis one of the great needs 
of the world in the present day. For the increased 
facilities of publication of correspondence set the cur- 
rents of humanism in wide activity. An inspiring cir- 
culation of influences is the result of this. Everything 
is everywhere. And now that worlds old and new are 
so mingled together, and hereditary ignorance and cul- 
tivated superstition may fly at lightning speed across 
ocean and continent, it becomes us to give equal cur- 
rency and circulation to the methods of the best criti- 
cism, to the results of the most perfected thought and 
study. And so our denomination has to bestir itself. 
From a critical it has become a constructive body, 
from a somewhat negative it has passed to a very posi- 
tive office and position.. In this movement it has taken 
its women along with it, and it has meant to do so, for 
it well knows the help and the hindrance which may 
come from them. 

We have reason to be glad and thankful for the re- 
vival of religious energy which is now noticeable in 
our American Commonwealth, and which is perhaps 
newer in our denomination than in some others. There 
was a time—at least I think there must have been— 
when Unitarianism was a rather easy-going system of 
belief. Young men of literary tastes, good scholars, 
passed into the ministry and passed out of it, and were 
not much missed. More who stayed in it wrote essays 
of a more or less ethical character, and took the sins 
of the world very good-naturedly. They forgot the 
parable about the enemy who sows tares, but the 
enemy did not forget to sow them. Then came the 
terrible prophecies which preceded the war, and the 
more terrible war itself. And truly, in great agony, 
and upheaval of society, the pastoral office regained 
something of its power and dignity, for men’s hearts 
failed them, and they were fain to flee to the citadel 
of a present and availing faith. And the good of that 
lesson still perseveres. Men ask to-day for a living 
gospel and a live ministry, and their prayer is not al- 
together in vain. 

In the time of which I just spoke, there were many, 
even among the ministers, who thought that our denom- 
ination had done its work, by liberalizing the other 
denominations, and that, its day’s task being fulfilled, 
it might comfortably drop into the sleep that knows 
no waking. This was a mistake which always seemed 
to me a very strange one. My leading thought in pre- 
paring to address you to-day was to present to you the 
very opposite of this and to express my faith in the per- 
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severance of the critics of thought and influence as all- 
important in the work of criticising the world. A given 
effort brings a given result. Repeat the effort, and the 
result follows. Extend it, and the result multiplies 
itself. Relinquish the effort, and the result, no longer 
supported by the initial force of the movement, will de- 
cline and disappear. Our denomination has still much 
work to do, will have till the end of.time. Its raison 
@étre is as apparent as it ever was, and as vital. The 
thing that is changing is the world’s opposition to it. 
The debt of society to our great leaders is now well- 
known and recognized. We have no longer to entreat 
for a place in Christendom. Yet we still have some- 
thing to fight for. The great struggle of intelligence 
with ignorance, of civilization with barbarism, is still 
ripe in the world. The civil war of the sects is nearly 
at anend. The great war of all the sects in behalf of 
the kingdom of light and purity is only begun, and in 
this noble chosen friendship your services, my sisters, 
are enlisted, not only as followers of men, but with 
men as followers of the divine leader, as warriors in the 
heroic struggle, as conquerors in the sure and happy 
victory. It seems as if, in the unification of human 
interests, Divine Providence had mysteriously retained 
one agency until in the ripeness of the times its hour 
had come. This agency is the associated and organ- 
ized power of women. An electric link of sympathy 
and fellowship now girds the earth, and ensures the 
harmonious union of.all men for the common good, 
the union of all women in the holy cause of peace and 
progress. 


Varied Comment 


Tue CuristIAN Recister, organ of Unitarianism, cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary on April 20. It 
was an event in religious journalism, as it is the only 
religious paper in America that has been published for 
a hundred years without change of name. It has 
doubled its circulation in the last two years, and is 
recognized as a force in reviving Unitarianism.—‘Rec- 
ord of Christian Work” for July. 


This is a year of complex business problems; it is 
also a year of unprecedented opportunity for em- 
ployees. “The owners of businesses,” says a certain 
careful observer of industrial conditions, “are to-day 
watching their executives, stenographers, and _ office 
boys. If they do not measure up to the standard, they 
have to go; if they do, their promotion is assured, and 
their advance rapid.” 


The determination on the part of Sunday-school 
leaders of the great Protestant denominations to 
unite in a national campaign for character-building and 
democracy, has resulted in more enthusiasm in Sunday- 
school work than at any previous time. The possibil- 
ities of this Sunday-school federation are far-reaching. 
The next generation will show results of careful Chris- 
tian training, if the plans of Sunday-school leaders 
are permitted to develop. 


Sunday-school teachers will be interested in the dis- 
covery of a teacher in the Moody Church Sunday- 
school of Chicago. He has estimated the average cost 
of raising a boy to the age of twelve, at $5,500. With 
a class of ten boys a teacher has before him from week 
to week a $50,000 investment, an appreciable business 
opportunity. Is not this investment worth more than 
one hour a week? The money investment is only an 
indication of the spiritual investment represented. 
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Stranded Without a Passport 


Official bureaucracy in Europe, an aftermath of the war, 
is the cause of an adventure, trying enough to 
experience, but realistic in description 
JOEL H. METCALF 
Member of Hungarian Relief Commission 


I 


FELT LIKE PINCHING myself to see if I were 
not dreaming, that August night when I stood on 
the station platform at Trieste and saw the Bu- 


kharest-to-Paris train slowly gather momentum while I 


waited beside my suit-case, surrounded by a miscella- 
neous pile of travelling requisites, and three Italian 
soldiers whose duty there was to see that I did not go 
any farther. It seemed like a nightmare from which 
I must awake. Yet there I was in the newly acquired 
Italian city, the last place on earth I desired to visit, 
without a friend, with no knowledge of the language, 
at midnight, of a Saturday night, but worst of all, with 
out a passport, and with only one hundred and fifty 
French francs in my pocket. 

Travellers in Europe since the Armistice have under- 
gone much annoyance because of the many visés and 
the multitude of police requirements which are the 
heritage of the war. By simple inértia the European 
countries go through the elaborate forms of spy-catch- 
ing by passport regulation, which was a net so coarse 
in time of war that no undesirables were ever stopped 
by it, and which now in times of peace acts only as a 
check and expense to legitimate travel. Many days 
are lost chasing the foreign consuls to their lair, and 
much money is sacrificed to the god of red tape to give 
countless officials a living. 

To travel from Roumania to the Atlantic seaboard 
costs three days’ time and many dollars, for it is 
necessary to obtain consular and police permission, to 
say nothing of the delay, and the graft required to get 
a ticket for the train. The Jugoslavian Republic 
thinks that it is worth $10 in good American money 
merely to traverse their broad stretches and look out of 
the car windows at their poorly cultivated fields, their 
multitude of barefoot peasants, and their myriad of 
soldiers dressed in disreputable American uniforms. 
No one who desires a real pleasure trip will go to East- 
ern Europe to-day, for he would see mostly the inside 
of consular offices and police stations. 

This is by way of contrast, for if ordinary travel 
with a passport, police permission, and beaucoup 
@argent is difficult, it is ease itself compared with 
travelling without a passport and with almost no 
money. The latter situation happened to the writer. 
As a member of the Unitarian Hungarian Commission 
I had been to England to buy dress goods and leather, 
and had returned to Roumania to make arrangements 
for the transportation of the material from Galotz 
to Cluj by motor-truck. When I arrived on this my 
second trip I found the American dollar had so depre- 
ciated that it needed all the money I had and more to 
The result 
was, I brought back with me only enough money to get 
to Paris. Ordinarily it would have been sufficient, 
but it made no provision for emergencies. The diffi- 
culty came when we arrived at Longattico, the new 
frontier between Italy and Jugoslavia. 

It is the custom on the Simplon Oriental Express for 
the train man, who is a combination of the American 
conductor and sleeping-car porter, to hold the tickets 


and passports of all passengers. This obviates the 
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_ their superior. 
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necessity of waking you up at uncomfortable hours of 
the night. On entering the train one gives up his 
ticket and passport, after which he has no redress, 
for the rules of the International Sleeping Car Com- 
pany expressly state that their employees are not 
responsible for loss. 

Ordinarily, trouble does not arise, but the one case 
in a thousand happened to me. We arrived at the 
Italian frontier quite early on Saturday evening, and 
the Italian soldiers came on board and collected the 
passports. I never saw it happen before, but this time 
they compared each individual with his photograph on 
the document. Then they took the passports to the 
railroad station to be stamped. 

It was similar to the red tape we had gone through 
once or twice a day since leaving Bukharest, and I 
thought no more about it until after the train had 
started for Trieste. The French conductor of our car 
came to me in great excitement, saying, “Demandez 
votre passeport,’ adding that the Italian soldier had 
not returned it to him. é 

I sought out the offender, but all I could get from 
him was a stupid shrug of the shoulders. I myself 
knew he had had the document when he left the train, 
but he pretended to know nothing about it. 

I immediately sought the official in charge of the 
train, and he held a long and animated conversation, 
with much gesticulation; but no passport was forth- 
coming. How could such an ignoramus be expected 
to carry a yaluable paper from the train to the station 
and back without losing it? My conductor saw all the 
conductors of the other cars, but none of them had 
received it. 

After this I stuck closer to these Italian soldiers than 
a brother, for I was determined that when we arrived 
at Trieste I would have that passport back or know 
why. I did not get it back then, but I think I know 
why. By ancestry I am partly Dutch and I suppose 
that some German—or more probably some Austrian— 
has come to America on my name and picture as an 
American citizen. 

We arrived at Trieste about ten o’clock, and I lined 
up my soldiers three and told them to take me to the 
Commandant. This officer telephoned back after the 
usual half-hour of “allo’s” and “cinque-uno,” in an 
ear-splitting voice. The reply came finally that there 
was no American passport there. Probably my double 
had already started for the Land of Freedom. 


Must Not Be Allowed to Leave 


The Commandant then forgot me altogether and pro- 
ceeded to tell his subordinates what he thought of 
them. I rather enjoyed at first seeing the soldiers 
turn pale and yellow, and cringe under the scorn of 
I caught enough of his meaning to 
feel sure that I approved of the tenor of the words. 
After ten minutes of this I mustered up the best 
French I knew and suggested that he should not have 
them shot until sunrise, and that in the meanwhile he 
might do something for me so that I could continue my 
journey. He said that he could do nothing, but he 
sent me out into the night with my three inseparable 
companions, to see if the police of the city would not 
speed the parting guest. 

We visited no less than three places, where the story 
was retold and the same resulting tongue-lashing to 
the soldiers was repeated; but in response to my 
request for a permission to continue my travels I 
received only the word “Matino”—in the morning. 

At last I found one human being who understood a 


_ little French. He wrote a statement in Italian, 
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putting an official stamp on it, and I thought my 
troubles were over. It was a vain delusion, for trans- 
lated it read that I had presented myself to the Pre- 
fecture of Police and that I had declared that the sol- 
diers had lost my passport. When I took that back to 
the Lieutenant at the station he worked himself into a 
fury and made me understand that it was no good and 
that no one could travel on it. 

It was then within five minutes of the time for the 
Simplon Express to leave, and my baggage was still on 
board. So back I hurried, followed by the soldiers, 
who now stuck to me as closely as I had stuck to them 
earlier in the evening. I had heard the Lieutenant 
give them orders that under no circumstances must I 
be allowed to leave on that train. 


No Place to Sleep 


For one fleeting moment after I got on board I 
decided to give my soldier friends the slip, and I 
almost resolved not to leave the train until I was put 
off forceably, but I soon saw the futility of that, and 
passed my unpacked effects through the window of my 
compartment to my guard, who piled them up on the 
platform and stood watch over them. Before I had 
completed the task the train started, and I was forced 
to drop off, and regretfully saw it disappear in the 
distance. This was the moment for me to wake up or 
to have the experience turn out a dream. 

There I was in a border city formerly belonging to 
Austria but now given to Italy, at midnight, with no 
place to sleep, without a passport, and with just one 
hundred and fifty French francs in my pocket. It did 
not take me long to realize that I was in for some rather 
awkward experiences. Only those who know the pres- 
ent organization of the European cities can appreciate 
what it means to be set down in one of them after 
midnight with no hotel reservations. But I consoled 
myself. The Italian soldiers seemed to enjoy my com- 
pany so much, I decided to wait and see what they 
would do with me. I ordered my three body-guardsmen 
back to the Commandant and politely suggested to 
him that as they had removed me from the train they 
might find shelter for me for the night. 

He gave the sheepish soldiers another tongue-lash- 
ing, and ordered them to find me a place to sleep. 
The military went ahead with my baggage. I brought 
up the rear. It was only after some searching that 
we found a carriage. This had a single horse hitched 
to it, which was the nearest dead of any horse I ever 
saw, which was not dead. It was white with lather 
and could hardly walk alone, much less draw the five 
of us. But out into the night we went, I taking it 
easy and only curious to see what was going to happen. 
In the course of two hours we went to five or six 
places. They were all dark, but by pounding the doors 
and ringing the bells, after a long time some one 
usually came. The heart of many a concierge must 
have fluttered when he was confronted by soldiers, 
but when the porter understood that they were only 
looking for a room for a belated traveller, it did not 
take long to say “No” and to shut the door again. 
After watching this proceeding many times and seeing 
that we were getting nowhere, I took pity on my sol- 
dier friends and allowed them to go. So at two o’clock 
in the morning I told the night driver with the bony 
steed to take me back to the railroad station, where 
I would wait for daylight. 

On the way down, however, I had an inspiration. 
Passing the Hotel Savoi, where we had inquired earlier 
in the evening for a room, I stepped in and asked the 
night porter if I might sleep in the salon till morning. 
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He very kindly said, “Yes.” It cost me twenty of my 
few remaining francs to get rid of the driver. If he 
did not earn them, his horse certainly did, and I was 
only sorry that I could not be sure the horse benefited 
by them. “ 

In the salon I found I was not alone. There were 
four other unfortunates trying to find a place to lay 
their weary heads. The best I could do was to find a 
cross between a chair and a sofa, in which I did not 
exactly sit up nor could I exactly lie down. The tem- 
perature was well over one hundred, and the mos- 
quitoes well over a thousand. Cash on hand, one 
hundred and thirty frances. 

It was then Sunday morning, so my misery did not 
last long. As soon as the day was far enough ad- 
vanced, I went in search of the American Consul. It 
took me some time to find his office, and a longer time 
to find somebody who knew where he lived. At last, 
after a mile’s walk, I received the interésting informa- 
tion that the Vice-Consul, who was in charge, slept 
at the Savoi, where I had passed the night without 


sleep. 
(To be concluded) 


Scotland and Ireland: A Contrast 


A delightful description of a beloved country, and a dis- 
cerning explanation of the present unhappy Irish sit- 
uation—A thoughtful study of temperaments 


W. COPELAND BOWIE 


Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, for nearly thirty years Secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
has recently resigned, and is visiting among the hills 
and lakes of Scotland. Articles were requested of Mr. 
Bowie. He will send contributions dealing with religious 
thought in Scotland, social problems of London, educa- 
tional ideals and conflicts in England, and the Unitarian 
movement in Great Britain and Ireland. Dr. Bowie 
writes from a rich experience. His style is graceful, and 


his articles carry the conviction that the author is writ- 
ing what he knows. 


ABOYNE, ScoTLanD, June 17, 1921. 


AVING RECENTLY taken an affectionate fare- 
H well of Essex Hall where, in close proximity to 
: the ceaseless bustle and traffic of Fleet Street 
and the Strand, I had spent thirty years of my working 
days, I am now enjoying a summer vacation in the 
North of Scotland. I am writing from Aboyne, a 
small village four hundred feet above sea-level, situated 
on the banks of the Dee midway between the city of 
Aberdeen and the remote highland village of Braemar 
nestling close to the higher Grampian mountains. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornish were here two years ago, and they 
will remember how they sauntered in the pine woods, 
by the riverbanks, through the glens, and up the hill- 
sides by loch and stream. One may often wander at 
will for hours and miles without meeting a single 
‘ human being. 

The birds chirping and singing in the trees, a squirrel 
making haste to get out of reach among the branches, 
a rabbit scampering across the path, a salmon or trout 
rising suddenly to snatch the passing fly, and, on rare 
occasions, a herd of wild deer making off in startled 
surprise to the shelter of the forests and the hills—these 
are the living creatures on whose companionship one 
may count. The higher mountains are some distance 
from Aboyne, but there are vantage-points from which 
fifty peaks or more, ranging from one to four thousand 
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feet high, are visible. After a shower of rain it is 
delightful to behold the mountains with their manifold 
Shades of blue and purple and the clearness and soft- 
ness of their outlines. During the month of June, in 
this part of Scotland it never becomes quite dark; the 
late setting sun is followed by a prolonged twilight 
lasting almost to sunrise. 

It is upward of fifty years since I first made the 
acquaintance of Deeside all the way from Aberdeen to 
Braemar; for me it has never lost its charm. Royalty 
has added its advertisement to the district, ever since 
Queen Victoria made Balmoral her favorite summer 
residence; but the great distance from Lendon, difti- 
culty of access, and the limited accommodations avail- 
able have kept Braemar unspoiled. My chief grudge is 
against the selfishness of the big landowners who to 
protect the deer for sport will not allow visitors to as- 
cend several of the finest mountains in Braemar. In the 
neighborhood of Aboyne there is more freedom. There 
is a charming walk winding up through a narrow glen 
thickly planted with fir trees, dipping down on one side 
to a lovely mountain streamlet, while on the other side 
there is a deer fence. Instead of the peremptory 
“Trespassers will be prosecuted,” this polite request is 
made: “Please don’t trespass through the fence. There 
is a good foot-path left outside.” Certainly the foot- 
path is excellent, and there is no temptation to climb 
the fence and get entangled among the trees. The land- 
owner, now dead, was evidently a lover of nature and 
of his fellow-men; for toward the end of the path there 
is a circle of seats with the words, “Rest and be thank- 
ful,” cut into one large stone, and on another the 
words, “O ye mountains, O ye waters, praise ye the 
Lord.” 

The trees in front of the seats have been cut down 
so as to provide an uninterrupted view of the village 
of Aboyne across the winding river Dee, with Huntley 
Castle a little beyond to the left and a small loch to 
the right. Behind the loch a well-formed mountain 
rises in lonely grandeur, with the shoulder tops of 
higher ranges in the distance. While sitting, admiring 
the scene, the mists gathered on the hills and rain 
began to fall. It soon cleared; and the rays of the 
western sun came streaming through, flooding the stems 
and branches of the trees with golden light. The moss- 
covered ground with clumps of bracken and patches of 
bilberry bushes glistened in the sunshine; the few drops 
of rain having added beauty and freshness to the scene. 

Deep and far-reaching changes have taken place in 
the life and thought of Scotland since the days of my 
boyhood. There is less poverty: higher wages have 
made possible better houses, more plentiful and varied 
food and clothing. Shorter hours of labor have given 
more leisure for recreation and pleasure-seeking. There 
is less austerity in religion. Whether the passing away 
of the older, sterner Calvinism has been wholly good 
may be open to question. It is a happier land for 
children to grow up in now that religion has ceased to 
be an agony and a terror to them. But it is probably 
true that grown men and women in Scotland are to-day 
less grave and serious in their attitude to religion than 
their fathers of a generation ago. 

Scotland was a hundred years ahead of England in 
affording facilities for the education of the common 
people, and it continues to keep the lead. Almost every 
hamlet in the remotest parts of the country has sent 


boys to the university, many of whom have attained — 


distinction as doctors, lawyers, ministers, or have be- 
come captains of industry and commerce. Sons of 


crofters after working as farm laborers in the summer | 
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months would, with the aid of a small bursary won 
in open competition and carrying their oatmeal and 
potatoes, proceed to the University of Aberdeen for 
the winter. They were content to live in very humble 
lodgings which they obtained for a few shillings a week. 
Carnegie grants and improved social conditions have 
brought about a great change. 

Let me now compare Scotland and Ireland. The 
Scotsman, I believe, is penetrated by a stronger and 
deeper patriotism, a greater pride and love of his 
country, than the Irishman. The adventurous and 
enterprising Scot is found in every quarter of the globe. 
It has been humorously said that when the exact 
whereabouts of the North or the South Pole is dis- 
covered, a Scotsman will be seen there. Great banks 
and famous publishing-houses in London owe their 
origin to the intelligence and enterprise of men from 
north of the Tweed. Several prime ministers were 
born and bred in Scotland. The present Archbishop 
of Canterbury and His Grace of York hail from across 
the border. The ordinary Scot, however modest and 
reticent he may be concerning his own attainments, 
will allow no depreciation of his native land. 


Fear of Popery Survives 


And yet, in spite of his sturdy and unflinching 
nationalism, the modern Scot has not the slightest in- 
tention or desire to separate himself politically from 
England. Scotland is tenacious of its own laws and 
customs, which differ in many ways from those ob- 
served in England. Its ecclesiastical and religious 
life and thought are unintelligible to most Englishmen. 
It retains its own system of local government and its 
own educational policy; and there is a movement on 
foot for enlarging and extending self-government in 
Scotland. But a Sinn Fein agitation is unthinkable. 
There has recently been a determined agitation against 
a government proposal to isolate the railways in Scot- 
land from any official connection with those of England. 
Chambers of Commerce and other business organiza- 
tions were up in arms, with the result that the well- 
meant proposal to give Scotland Home Rule in the 
management of its railways was withdrawn. Scots- 
men are too keen-witted to allow sentiment to overrule 
reason in matters of business. 

It was not always thus. Those who are familiar 
with Scottish history know that many generations 
passed before the conception of a single kingdom took 
root. Picts and Scots, Saxons and Norsemen could 
not pull together; Highlander and Lowlander were 
often at daggers drawn. And when at last the people 
of Scotland were united in one kingdom, they were 
filled by a passionate spirit of independence which 
scorned to bend the knee to the larger kingdom in 
South Britain. When Scotland and England were 
brought into closer relations through having sovereigns 
of the same family, and later by the Act of Union in 
1707, deeply rooted sentiments, political and religious, 
still kept them apart. Gradually, the good sense of the 
people, the civilizing influences of mutual intercourse, 
and recognition of the material advantages, led Scot- 
land to accept the Union as wise and good—especially 
as there was to be no interference with national laws 
and customs, or with the religious convictions of the 
people. Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott, true 
natives of the soil, and many another singer and writer 
made Scotland famous all over the world. 

How sadly different has been the course of events in 
Ireland! Why? Largely because of wide disparities 
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in education and religion, in character and tempera- 
ment. In education, Ireland lags far behind Scotland, 
while religion demands submission in one country and 
provokes independence in the other. In temperament, 
the ordinary Scot is very unlike his Irish brother. 
That is the chief reason why Ulster with its Scotch 
Presbyterian immigrants has never coalesced with the 
South of Ireland, or indeed with the Roman Catholics 
of its own province. Hatred and fear of “Popery,” 
without the slightest desire to understand its better 
side or to appreciate its religious appeal, was a marked 
characteristic of Presbyterian Scotland: this hatred 
and fear have either disappeared or been toned down, 
without yielding an iota to the claims of Rome over 
the mind and conscience of mankind. But in the North 
of Ireland, hatred and fear of “Popery” survive in 
an intense and wickedly intolerant form. 

A deep, passionate religious and political sentiment, 
often unreasoning in its extravagance and brutal in its 
methods, largely explains the difficulty which has so 
repeatedly faced statesmen in attempting to deal with 
the Irish problem. The descendants of the Presby- 
terian immigrants from Scotland have added greatly 
to the industrial and commercial prosperity of Ireland, 
but they have also made more hard and perplexing the 
task of government. Conscious of superior ability and , 
enterprise, the business men of the North of Ireland 
have sought to dominate the South. It-has outwitted 
the intelligence and exhausted the patience of some of 
the wisest and best statesmen in England to reconcile 
the North and the South, or to draft a system of Home 
Rule that both will accept, even on trial. 

The real trouble is the lack of imagination, insight, 
and sympathy in dealing with what is largely an 
emotional rather than an intellectual problem. It 
should not be beyond the resources of statesmanship 
to substitute for repression and reprisals (which have 
failed), wiser and nobler forms of government which 
might prove successful in satisfying an emotional but 
generous and warm-hearted people. 

Had education in Ireland been as advanced as in 
Scotland, and had presbyter instead of priest ruled 
‘over the minds -and souls of its people, there would 
have been no Irish difficulty to-day, just as there is no 
Scottish difficulty. 


Scriptural Hymns 
HARRIET EVERARD JOHNSON 


int 
Watchman, Tell Us of the Night 


[on PROPHECY OF ISAIAH abounds in beauti- 
ful metaphor. There is none, however, finer or 
more apposite to the age, place, and people than 
that occurring in chapter xxi. Here the prophet likens 
himself to a watchman surveying the chances of the 
night. All along the caravan route such guardians 
might be found. Theirs it was to protect the precious 
wells, or to keep the vineyard while the tired laborers 
slept; theirs also to hail the passing traveller, reply to 
his inquiry, and cheer him on his way. 

So Isaiah pictures the prophet on the road of time 
heralding coming events and adding to the interpre- 
tation vigorous warning and admonition. So also Sir 
John Bowring in his famous hymn borrows Isaiah’s 
prophecy to announce the apPearance of the Bethlehem 
star and the following Wise Men. 

The hymn is in peculiarly simple and straightfor- 
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ward phrase, as plain and direct as the scene it depicts. 
The starlit road, silent and lonely, until from the top 
of a low tower rises a dark figure. Wrapped closely 
in his Arab burnoose against the damps of the evening, 
his person is concealed with the exception of aquiline 
features, and piercing eyes which gaze intently at the 
solitary stranger just come into view, travelling west- 
ward. 

“Watchman, what of the night?” calls the approach- 
“Ts the weather for the coming day like to be 


ing one. 
auspicious?” Then the Isaiah of Sargent’s fresco lives 
again. The muscular arms are raised throwing back 


the cloak which uncovers a turbaned head, and brown 
hands gesticulate with pointing fingers, as the prophet 
exclaims, “See you not the star, the wondrous new star, 
outshining all the rest?” 

“Is it so unique, and what, then, is its portent?” asks 
the prosaic voyager, too weary to look up or back. 

“These many nights have I watched,” replies the 
prophet, “and at last I am rewarded. The promised 
day is at hand, the bonds shall fall away from my 
people!” and he lifts his eyes once more to the brilliant 
planet. (Isaiah xxi. 11, 12; hymn, stanza i.) 

“At last I discover it,” the traveller replies, his curi- 
osity a trifle aroused by the confident expectancy of 
_ the watchman. “I can see it moving, coming up 
higher.” 

“My friend,” returns the prophet, “it most surely 
bringeth great blessing: peace and truth are in its light. 
Do you not understand? Do you not believe?” 

“It is unusually bright,” admits the traveller. “Do 
you imagine it shines on the other side of those moun- 
tains as well as here?” 

“O slow of heart,” returns the prophet, “Look; per- 
ceive you not it lighteth all the earth? To each far- 
away clime it gleameth as glorious as over our own 
fields and hills.” (Hymn, stanza ii.) 

“Well, the morning is coming and I must away, 

for I am in haste.” 
. “Yea, impatient one, the darkness is less visible,” 
muses the prophet, and, disregarding the movement to 
be gone, he continues: “To me it seemeth as though the 
star had made itso. A new day is coming to our souls, 
as to our bodies. There shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying.” 

But the traveller rudely interrupts: “Go home and 
rest. Fatigue has caused you to dream unduly.” 
While speaking, he glances up to nod farewell and 
notes the watchman still looking earnestly eastward, 
’ when suddenly he hears a shout like a trumpet-call, 
“Lo! the Prince of Peace!” Then he, too, looks, and 
together they stare in amazement at the oncoming 
train of camels. Royal in appearance, caparisoned in 
purple and gold, the dignified beasts stride along each 
with a king upon his back, a king rapt and expectant, 
his eyes on the star, heedless of watchman and traveller, 
who stand transfixed, muttering to each other, “‘Lo! 
the Son of God is come! and they go to worship.” 
(Hymn, stanza iii.) 

This hymn parable is not alone for the Christmas 
season, but for all times. An apt illustration of the 
continuous and universal misunderstanding existing 
between the prophet and the man in the street who, 
hurrying, absorbed in his petty affairs, heeds not the 
vision or the seer of visions. Sometimes, however, as 
in the star legend, faith becomes sight for the prophet. 
It is his moment of triumph. No longer a voice in the 
wilderness, he speaks from high places with the great 
of the earth, and the multitude listens and obeys. 
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Dust 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


The dust—it lay on the ground, grimy gray; 

It dulled the rosehued flowers by the way; 

It blinded plodding horses on the road, 

And choked the gasping men who through it strode. 
The dust, the wearisome dust! 


But the dust caught up by the western breeze 

Flew far o’er the crests of the lofty trees, 

Higher, on and on to the upper air; 

And the sun’s rays fell on the atoms there. 
The dust, the soaring dust! 


Then the wondrous transforming powers of light 
Worked a marvel great with the dust in flight: 
Out of earthly grime heavenly glory grew 
And painted the sky purest sapphire blue! 

The dust, the transfigured dust! 


The Problem: Is God Omnipotent? 


A readable argument for developing Deity as a Cosmic 
Power—Has the Infinite, in the same way as the 
finite, two tendencies, anupward anda downward? 


JAMES W. MACDONALD 


This article is adapted from a paper read before a 
recent meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference in 
Chicago and excited considerable and divided comment. 
The author attempts to prove that the idea of the de- 
veloping God harmonizes better with experience than 
the idea of God as Absolute. Certain paragraphs crit- 


icising the idea of the Absolute are omitted, due to 
necessities of space. 


D’Urbervilles,” Thomas Hardy answers those crit- 

ics who object that his impressions of life are pes- 
simistic. He says: “That these impressions have been 
condemned as pessimistic, as if that were a very wicked 
adjective, shows a curious muddle-mindedness. It 
must be obvious that there is a higher characteristic 
of philosophy than pessimism, or than meliorism, 
namely, truth. Existence is either ordered in a cer- 
tain way or it is not so ordered, and conjectures which 
harmonize best with experience are removed above all 
comparison with other conjectures which do not so 
harmonize. So that to say one view is worse than 
other views, without proving it erroneous, implies the 
possibility of a false view being better or more expe- 
dient than a true view; and no pragmatic proppings 
can make that “idolum specus’ stand on its feet.” 

Some of us who accept the idea of a struggling God, 
do so although we are conscious of a loss; but we say 
the loss cannot be helped. “Truth though it blast me” 
is our cry. We cannot cling to comforting beliefs 
simply because they comfort. We must follow what 
we believe to be the truth at all costs. 

I submit that the world of empiric fact gives evi- 
dence of the existence of a Cosmic Power who is im- 
perfect, a struggling God. The evidence may be classed 
under two heads,—that given by natural science, and 
that given by the history of the moral development of 
humanity. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, owing 
to the work of Darwin and the Darwinians, the theory 
of mechanistic evolution was predominant. Evolution 
was said to be the result of chance happenings, acciden- 
tal variations, and the blind operation of a principle 
of natural selection. There was no purpose, no vital 
impulse. But for some years scientists have been 
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turning away from this hypothesis, owing to the in- 
creasing difficulties connected with it, and are coming 
to see that facts necessitate their believing in a creative 
purposive power that is working by experiments, creat- 
ing its design as it goes along, and rising to higher 
and higher degrees of efficiency and conscious purpose. 
A body-blow was given to the mechanistic theory by 
Bergson in his great book, “Creative Evolution.” 

I believe it is legitimate to infer that modern science 
is giving increasing support to the idea of a Cosmic 
Power who is imperfect, developing, struggling; who 
in the beginnings of things possessed only what might 
be called a life-impulse, an unconquerable urge to 
fuller being; who has progressed by experiments, in 
some of them being only partially successful, but profit- 
‘ing by his failures; who has developed instruments 
that have been useful to him in his earlier stages of 
existence, but some of which are now hindrances to 
be overcome; and who has achieved only in man a real 
measure of conscious purpose. 


Must We Go Back to Old Belief? 


The history of the moral development of humanity 
from the life of primitive man to the life of to-day 
shows that there has been a ceaseless struggle from 
lower to higher, a struggle to leave a stage of life 
that in course of time has been seen to be wrong, for 
a further stage that has come to be looked upon as 
right. Does not this history of humanity, with its 
record of ceaseless warfare between right and wrong, 
between the forces of progression and stagnation, give 
evidence of the existence of a Cosmic Power, a God 
who through struggle, and in spite of temporary defeat, 
is making for righteousness in the world? é 

And how shall we account for the struggle? Must 
we go back to the old belief that there are two Beings, 
a good God and a wicked Devil? Hardly so. There 
are some people who say that the fact of goodness in 
the world implies the reality of an Absolute Good. I 
maintain that evil is a fact in the world also, and that 
it would be just as legitimate to say that the fact of 
evil in the world implies the reality of an Absolute 
Evil. 

Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, in a recent article in 
Tun CuristiAN Recister, writes: “All human activity 
is the expression of His [God’s] will.” I wonder if 
Mr. Reccord really meant to write “all.” If he did, 
then he believes that the evil actions of men, as well 
as their good actions, are the expression of the will 
of God, and of a God who, Mr. Reccord indicates later 
in the article, is a perfect Being, infinite in power, 
wisdom, and love. It is rather hard on such a perfect 
‘Being for Mr. Reccord to blame him for the evil actions 
of men. 

I believe the correct explanation of the moral strug- 
gle in the history and present life of humanity to be that 
in the Cosmic Soul there are two tendencies, a down- 
ward pull and an upward push, just as there are two 
‘tendencies in human souls. The struggle between good 
and evil, right and wrong, fuller life and decay, 18 
a struggle between contending forces in God’s own 
being. The forces that oppose him in his battle for 
righteousness, for moral progress, are really the back- 
-ward tendencies of his own Cosmic Life. They are 
the reversions to the brute existence out of which he 
in his human life has evolved. Hence, in his battle 
for righteousness and purity, he is striving to overcome 
the lower passions of his own riature. Whenever a 
man struggles and agonizes to conquer his lower self, 
God struggles and agonizes in him. And whenever 
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men and women struggle to advance the cause of 
righteousness in the earth, God toils and struggles 
with them. Wherever righteousness is advanced a 
step, whether in the individual soul or in society, there 
does the Cosmic Soul, the Power that makes for right- 
eousness, advance through struggle and stress and 
pain. 

I believe that the facts point to the existence of 
a Cosmic Soul, a struggling God, who has struggled 
out of darkness into light, out of chaos into some 
degree of order; who has striven up out of the blind 
but not merely mechanical action of physico-chemical 
atoms, into the instinctive, spontaneous, half-conscious 
life of the plant. From there he has struggled up 
to the consciousness of the animal; and from there, 
with ever-growing power, purpose, and will, with the 
faint stirring of a definitely moral life within him, 
into the consciousness of the cave-dweller and the 
primitive savage. From there, with ever-widening 
vision, with an acquisition of mental power and moral 
will, with an increasing determination to conquer those 
physical propensities which have clung to him since 
the time of his brute existence, but are now hindering 
his progress up the heights of righteousness and purity, 
he has struggled up and up until he has expressed 
himself in a Buddha, a Socrates, a Jesus, a Tolstoi. 
He is to-day expressing himself most fully in the great 
souls of his humanity who are filled with his passion for 
righteousness and progress. And yet, not in these 
alone. He is expressing himself in every human being, 
in every man, woman, and child. They are all included 
in his great Cosmic Spirit, and he is struggling to 
lead them forward to purity, righteousness, and love. 

I turn now to the second part of my discussion, 
which is an attempt to show that the idea of a strug- 
gling God harmonizes with the fundamental elements 
of religious experience. 


Great. Companion of ‘Souls 


First: A sense of communion with a Being who, in 
the language of religion, is called God. In the deepest 
moments of its experience the religious soul feels 
itself to be in communion with a larger Soul, who 
knows its trials and difficulties and sorrows, from 
whom it receives comfort and inspiration and strength, 
who is its great companion, and to whom it stands 
in the relation of a child to its father. 

Is the idea of the struggling God in accord with 
this experience of communion? I believe that it is. 
According to this idea, God can sympathize with us 
in our struggles to overcome our lower selves, because 
he has to engage in the same conflict against the lower 
tendencies of his Cosmic Nature. He knows what 
it is to encounter temporary defeat,—for instance, 
when some of his human instruments to whom he has 
committed a great cause are untrue to their mission. 
And yet, in spite of failure, he knows what it is to 
push resolutely forward with patience and hope, to 
achievement and victory. Thus he can also inspire 
us with his own indomitable will to face the future 
without fear, and wring out of it more abundant life. 
He can be the Great Companion of our souls, the 
Father of our spirits, because he is of like passions 
unto ourselves. 

A second element in our religious experience is: A 
consciousness of being called of God to be his fellow- 
workers, that God is calling us to share his work in 
the world, that we have our part to do in ridding 
the world of evil and sorrow, and in spreading right- 
eousness and love. There are intense moments when 
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we feel that God is urging us to undertake some defi- 
nite mission, to take some particular stand. It means 
sacrifice, loss, hardship. Yet from our hearts there 
is wrung the cry, “Woe is me if I obey not the sum- 
mons!’ If our religious experience is anything at all, 
it is the consciousness that God is calling us to be his 
fellow-workers in making the world better than it is. 

Now, according to the idea of the struggling God, 
in the world life there are diseases which should be 
healed ; there are tendencies to degeneration and decay 
which should be grappled with; the world order must 
be made purer, sweeter, happier. This is to be done 
by the co-operation of God and man. The Cosmic 
Spirit needs the assistance of human beings whom he 
has developed to be fellow-workers. It is through them 
that he is to realize his will and carry out his ever- 
increasing purposes. 


Peace of Forgiveness is Born 


A third element in our religious experience is: A 
sense of the reality of personal sin against God, and 
a sense of God’s forgiveness. According to the idea 
of the struggling God, when we adopt the personal atti- 
tudes of selfishness, injustice, moral cowardice, when 
we yield to our lower impulses, then are we committing 
real sins against the only real God, the God who is 
struggling for supremacy in our souls, who has called 
us to be his fellow-workers in order that he may moral- 
ize and spiritualize the life of the world; for these 
sins, in truth, pull back and drag down the very soul 
of God. And when our hearts condemn us for our 
moral failures, and we feel the need of God’s forgive. 
hess, and are determined henceforth to struggle to 
live purely and to serve the cause of righteousness 
faithfully, then God does forgive us, because God sym- 
pathizes with us in our struggles against our lower 
selves. For these struggles are a part of the conflict 
God is waging against the lower forces of his Cosmic 
Life. He himself shares in our struggles for purity 
of soul, and in our endeavors to further righteousness 
and justice in the world. When in penitence for our 
moral lapses and our unfaithfulness, and in our deter- 
mination to be more faithful, we turn to his larger 
Soul and seek his forgiveness, we are once more in 
harmony with God’s essential will to fuller moral and 
spiritual life; we are once more in accord with the 
upward urge of the life of God. And out of that har- 
mony there is born the peace of forgiveness. 

A fourth element of our religious experience is: A 
consciousness of the certain ultimate triumph of the 
spirit of purity, righteousness, and love. To put it 
in a familiar phrase, we are sure of the establishing 
sooner or later, of the kingdom of God. 

While. the idea of the struggling God implies risk, 
and possibility of final defeat, there is nothing in the 
idea incongruous with the confidence of the religious 
soul in the triumph of the spirit of right and goodness. 
What better explanation of this confidence can we 
have than that the Cosmic Soul is inspiring his human 
instruments with a practical certainty of ultimate 
victory, which certainty is born out of God’s indomita- 
ble will to possess moral and spiritual life. 

The last element of the religious experience for us 
to discuss is: An immediate assurance that in spite 
of present evil there will be no final loss to the human 
soul of essential values. In our religious experience we 
possess an assurance that, in spite of the natural 
calamities and tragedies of life, and in spite of the 
evil which human beings inflict upon one another, all 
the values that are worth preserving will be preserved. 


Does the philosophy of the struggling God square 
with this experience? In the first place, this phi- 
losophy says that evil is something not to be harmo- 
nized, but to be eliminated; not to be embraced in a 
perfect scheme and explained away, but to be con- 
quered, got rid of, overcome. What we call physical 
evil is the result of forces which were developed by the 
Cosmic Power when his life was largely on the plane 
of mere physical activity, but which to-day, in his 
human life, he is seeking by the agency of man to 
control and harness so that they shall more and more 
minister to man’s welfare, and be rendered less and less 
capable of inflicting disaster.” What we call moral 
evil, the evil brought upon a man by his fellows or by 
the man himself, is the result of the backward, decadent 


tendencies in the life of God, some of them being sur- 


vivals from the stage of brute existence, which God 
must conquer if He is to save Himself from degenera- 
tion and final moral and spiritual death. 

Moreover, the philosophy of the struggling God Says 
that even out of conflict with evil, God, by the achieve- 
ments of his indomitable will, wrests moral and 
spiritual good,—this in spite of evil, not because of it. 
He refuses to be defeated by it. Physical disasters 
overtake a man, and his heart is bowed with grief; he 
is the victim of the injustice, greed, and selfishness of 
his fellows. Yet is it not a fact that his soul can rise 
superior to these things; that he can use them as means 
of developing the moral will and soul? The explana- 
tion of this power of the moral will and soul of man to 
rise above evil is to be found in the thought of a Cosmic 
Soul who is expressing himself in human souls, and 
whose indomitable will to fuller being is such that even 
out of the evil with which he is beset he wins increase 
of moral and spiritual life. 


Peace of Forgiveness is Born 


Still it may be asked, Does not this conception of a 
struggling God imply that there are losses that are 
final, that can never be made good? I am afraid that 
this is so, and I can only reply that all values essential 
to the human soul will be preserved, on the grounds 
that the human soul will in time become reconciled to 
the loss of those things which are irretrievably lost, 
and will ultimately realize that they are not essential. 
I admit the apparent arguing in a circle by such a 
statement, and yet I feel that there is a truth in it; for 
is it not a fact that we do in time become adjusted and 
reconciled to the severest calamities? Can we not be- 
lieve that as on the physical side the Cosmic Power 
is constantly recuperating and repairing the waste of 
his physical life, so in the spiritual life the Cosmic 
Soul by some power of spiritual recuperation heals the 
aches and sorrows of the human souls who make up his 
larger Soul? 

And lastly, in my opinion, as there is no sufficient 
reason to doubt that the human personality survives 
physical death, so there is no reason to doubt that the 
Cosmie Soul preserves all the essential values which 
he has achieved in the individual souls of men, and 
that he includes and will include all human souls, past, 
present, and to come, in his all-embracing Soul, and is 
leading and will lead them up and forward into life 
ever fuller and more abundant. We need no solution 
of the problem of evil other than this. To adapt the 
words of Tennyson :— 

[We desire] no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 


To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky: 
Give [us] the wages of going on, and not to die. re 
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Spiritual Desire is Fundamental: A Sermon 


In which the preacher asks for a reverent world and a life lifted above the smoke of battle 
REV. CURTIS W. REESE 


claimed the attention and interest of the people, and has 

been regarded as the most effective means of creating spirit- 
ual values and of preserving spiritual ideals. The religious in- 
stitutions under whatever name, temple, synagogue, or church, 
and with whatever avowed purpose, have been the great 
bulwarks of the ethical and social life of the people. In spite 
of crudities, of myth, superstition, and intolerance, around 


I: EVERY AGE some kind of religious institution has 


‘the institutions of religion have hovered hallowed memories, 


noble sentiments, and priceless ideals; and in their behalf 


-have been enlisted creative genius, poetic insight, and prophetic 


vision; and from their sacred pews, pulpits, and altars have 
emerged the finest statecraft, the most effective enthusiasm, 
and the clearest inspiration. 

‘With the shift of ages, our own day and our own church 
have come. We enjoy new hopes, we believe in new ideals, 
and we feel a new emotional thrill. And we have set about 
doing for our day and church that which our fathers hoped to 
do for theirs. We would make ours the best day that ever 
dawned, and our church the most effective institution in the 
world for the creation of values and the preservation of ideals. 

I use the term “spiritual” for lack of a better one. There 
are values and ideals that no other term describes and even 
“spiritual” is inadequate. Life as it approaches the heights 
cannot be expressed in materialistic terms. A philosophy or 
a social economy based on materialistic foundations cannot 
stand in the presence of discriminating thought, such a philoso- 
phy fades utterly away in the presence of the privation of those 
who suffer for high ideals. 

The sense of ought is a fundamental spiritual value; the 
sense of ought is experienced by all mankind; and while it 
urges on the basis of judgments resulting from environment, 
education, and reflection, it is a self-validating authority. 
There is ample evidence that this sense is experienced by all 
mankind. The travellers and writers and thinkers of the 
world generally agree that such virtues as justice, fidelity, 
honesty, truthfulness, and affection are found among all 
races. From the crudest clan to the most complex civilization 
these virtues are the basis of organization. 

Such expressions as “I ought” or “I ought not,” “he ought” 
or “he ought not,” “this thing ought to be done” or “this thing 
ought not to be done,’ are commonplace in the dialects and 
languages of the world. 

“So potent is this sway,” says Darwin, “that man is often 
impelled, simply by the deep feeling of right or duty, to sac- 
rifice his life in some great cause.” 

Certainly no one can doubt the potency of this feeling of 
right and duty, which we call the sense of ought, when he con- 
templates the human sacrifice laid on its altar in our own 
day. For loyalty to imaginary boundary lines, to dynasties, to 
administrations, to colors, cannot account for the sacrifice of the 


lives of eight million men. Nothing short of an inherent feeling 


of right, duty, ought—however mistaken the judgments on which 
it acted—can account for the sacrifices of the World War. And 
nothing in the way of spiritual achievement is too great to 
be erected on this foundation. 

~The consciousness of freedom and responsibility is a fun- 
damental spiritual value. This value is closely allied with 
ought, and supplements its sense. The conception of man as 
a free and therefore responsible being is relatively new. For 
ages, fatalism held sway. Philosophical fatalism declared that 
events are determined by a blind force, and that whatever we 
may do certain things will happen. Theological fatalism de- 
clared that God determined before the foundation of the world 
the elect and the reprobate. Geometric fatalism declared that 
all phenomena arise inevitably from the nature of things. 
Over against ‘these phases of fatalism, behind which erroneous 
philosophy men have ever attempted to hide, is now set the 
growing conception that man is a free being. He is able 
to act in accordance with rational ideas, to act intentionally, 
to act with the will directed toward an end represented by the 
mind. For his action man is responsible to the world order and 
to the spiritual structure of the universe. This conception 
makes man a moral being; othérwise he is a stick or a stone, 
and no more capable of ethical life than they. No argument 


ean overthrow the consciousness of freedom. I am conscious 


that I can stop speaking or that I can continue, that I can 
leave by this door or by that door, that I can choose my way 


of life. And being free I am equally conscious that I am re- 


sponsible for my conduct. (set 
The feeling of reverence is a fundamental spiritual value. 


Man has ever bowed before the inexplicable mystery of life. 
He has not always expressed his feeling of reverence in the 
wisest way. In his desire to know, to communicate with, and 
to honor this everlasting life which he feels within him, sees 
about him, and projects beyond and above him, man has gone 
after strange and false gods. In crude ways he has paid 
reverence to this something greater than himself. For his 
crudity let us not condemn him too severely. He has felt after 
God, if happily he might find him. His soul has hungered 
and thirsted for the bread and water of life. 

And while this feeling of reverence has been ill used at 
times, it is nevertheless a spiritual value of the first order. 
But let this feeling of reverence be directed toward the child 
as an object of reverence, toward the boys and the girls as ob- 
jects of reverence, toward men and women as objects of 
reverence, toward every worthy particle of the universe as 
an object of reverence, and religion and the world will move 
forward apace. This kind of reverence is beyond forms of 
worship. It surpasses the litanies of the religions of the 
world. It is the attempt of the soul to enter into harmony 
with infinite being, and no spiritual structure is too great to 
be erected on this foundation. The conviction that somehow 
the forces of the universe work together for good is a funda- 
mental spiritual value. This is a value incapable of verifica- 
tion except in a fragmentary way, yet it is one of our most 
fruitful spiritual values. From this conviction come strength 
and inspiration in times of struggle. 

The desire for the more abundant life is a fundamental 
spiritual value. By no means has this desire always taken the 
form of longing for eternal existence, nor yet forspersonal im- 
mortality. But the desire for a fuller participation in life is 
fundamental in the nature of man. 


’Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that I want. 


The thing that led the multitudes to Jesus was his proclama- 
tion, “I am come that ye might have life, and that ye might 
have it more abundantly.” The whole discussion of the future 
life has been shifted. The emphasis is now placed on so seiz- 
ing life and so living here that we shall have something worth 
perpetuating. ‘The desire for Life Eternal is beginning to 
function in human society here and now, so that whatever is 
perpetuated in the future life, whether it be personal attributes 
or social values or both, shall be worth perpetuating. 

Mankind generally desires the continuation of personal-social 
relationships and values. We are not satisfied to have good 
things stop. We immortalize in word and symbol the souls of 
the great. We incorporate personal and social values into 
our communal life as permanent forces. If personal immortal- 
ity is a myth, something close akin to that idea is a fact. 
Personal values live. Social achievements live. Ideas live. 
Character lives. Somehow this fundamental desire shall meet 
its full satisfaction. And no spiritual achievement is too great 
to expect from this unslakable thirst for the Water of Life. 

The consciousness of the oneness of life is a fundamental 
value. In everything is one thing, and that one thing is life. 
This life is not something distinct from man, but something 
of which man is a part. It does not require extra mystical 
Sense to bear witness to the unity of life. What I experience 
in myself I see in others and all about me, and I cannot doubt 
that the life I experience is intimately related to the life that 
surges around and through me. And the life that I myself 
know, I project into every corner of the universe. With Emer- 
son, “I see that it is not one and I another,” but that it is the 
life of my life. 

I have felt, with Wordsworth,— 


A presence which disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round o¢ean and the living air 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man,— 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Surely this consciousness of the oneness of life is an in- 
exhaustible spiritual source. From its wondrous depths shall 
come power not merely to lift us above the cloud of battle, but 
to carry us through the fury of battle! 
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The Most Cherryshed Season 
MARJORIE DILLON 
The nicest time of year has come, 
You'll think so if you’re wise, 


Or if you ever sample some 
Of mother’s cherry-pies. 


The crust is brown, and oozing through 
Is juice all red and thick. 

Why, I could eat a pie or two, 
And ’twouldn’t make me sick! 


I like all seasons of the year, 
But still I can’t deny 

My fav’rite time of all is here,— 
The time for cherry-pie. 


A Vacation for the Whole Family 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 

“Now be a good girl at school, Ruth, 
and help Aunt Lucy at home, and in an- 
other week you will be with me in the hills 
for a long happy vacation,” promised Mrs. 
Reynolds, Ruth’s mother. “I must go 
ahead to see about the oe and get 
Camp Cozy all ready for you.” 

Ruth smiled bravely as she kissed. nes 
mother good-bye. “It’s all right, mummy,” 
she assured her soberly, “only I don’t like 
to leave Binkie and Star and Cuddles and 
the Doodle-Doos behind for all summer. I 
sort of think,” she argued hopefully, ‘‘that 
they need a vacation in the hills, too.” 

Mother laughed as she gave her another 
hug. “There’s no way to move the whole 
family up there,’ she explained as she 
started away. “Of course Mr. White has 
promised to bring Star up for you before 
long. You can use a pony on most of the 
trails, but the other pets wil be stay-at- 
-homes, and isn’t it fine you have Aunt 
Lucy to look after them so well for you?’ 

There was so much to do that last 
week of school that the days fairly flitted 
by like the gay June butterflies. But 
Ruth could not get rid of one little sorry 
feeling. To forsake her. pets through 
all the golden outdoor days of vacation 
when she could give all her time to them 
was going to be pretty hard. There was 
Binkie, her loyal Airedale playmate, who 
trotted to the corner and waited for her 
to come from school every day. Even if 
Aunt Lucy supplied him with the meati- 
est bones in the world she could not be ex- 
pected to play ball and hide-and-seek with 
him. Nor would she welcome Binkie when 
he pattered slyly into her bedroom to 
lick her hand (or sometimes her face) 
for good-morning. No, Aunt Lucy was a 
wonder, but she couldn’t enjoy a dog’s 
love-greeting as did little girls. Aunt 
Lucy preferred Cuddles, the fluffy black 
kitten that was always frisking into mis- 
chief. Whether she was rolling the spools 
out of the basket or climbing up the lace 
curtains and yowling to be rescued, Cud- 
dles was a dear and was never meant to 
spend a lonely vacation. 


“Why, she’s growing so fast she might 


even be a cat when I get home,’ Ruth 
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reflected in dismay as she followed a kit- 
ten call for help and found Cuddles shut 
by accident in the kitchen cupboard. The 
cunning pony, Star, was to be more for- 
tunate than the rest, and for that Ruth 
was thankful, though she imagined how 
Binkie would love to race along the trails 
where she would ride Star, and a tear 
dropped to Cuddles’ glossy fur. 

“Doodle-doo! A-doo!’ came a shrill 
reminder from the chicken-yard, and Ruth 
ran out to see that her pet bantams had 
fresh water that hot day. “You’d like it 
in the hills, wouldn’t you?’ she sighed, 
as Mr. Doodle-Doo dipped his bill into the 
cool water and assured her with a queer 
‘ittle crow that he surely would. His 
tiny wife hopped to Ruth’s lap and began 
to peck at the red polka dots on her apron. 

That day there was a telephone call 
from her mother, saying that the new 
cottage was “all spick if not span,” but 
that she needed some of the old furniture 
which was stored away in the attic. “I 
could use the fibre rug, the single mat- 
tress, and the little bureau,’ she told 
Aunt Lucy. “There’s a folding table, tov, 
some camp chairs, and a big screen I 
want. Mr. White’s family talk of hiring 
a man to bring some things down for their 
cottage, so if they call you, please get 
those things ready for me.” 

Ruth was hovering about the telephone, 
with Cuddles on her shoulder. “Do let 
me talk a second, auntie, please do!” she 
was whispering. So when everything was 
settled, Aunt Lucy gave Ruth the receiver, 
and the little girl felt half a dozen thrills 
tickling her at the sound of her mother’s 
voice. 

“If there’s room, mummy, may I bring 
things to play with?” she cried, and wrig- 
sled happily at the reply, “Why, of course; 
and there’s a swing in the big pine all 
waiting for you, and there’s” 

“Time's up,’ interrupted the telephone 
girl, heartlessly, and with a gasp Ruth 
heard her mother’s hasty “good-bye.” 
She turned sorrowfully to Aunt Lucy, who 
had just snatched Cuddles away in time 
to save the ink-bottle. “I didn’t get to 
say half I meant to,” wailed Ruth. 

“But you'll soon be on your way, and 
then you'll have all summer to say it in,” 
reminded Aunt Lucy. When Uncle Dan 
came home Friday a delightful plan un- 
folded. His store had received a big order 
for paint and varnish from the little 
mountain town where Ruth’s mother had 
bought her cabin. 

“Tt just occurs to me that I can load 
up the store truck with those supplies 
and the attic things,” he remarked to Aunt 
Lucy at supper. “Then we can drive up 
Saturday afternoon and combine business 
with fun. We'll see the new cabin and 
surprise your mother.” He smiled at 
Ruth, who straightway lost her appetite. 
She simply couldn’t wait twenty hours 
and it was bright moonlight, so why 
couldn’t they start that night? 

They explained laughingly that the truck 
would be needed Saturday morning, and 
besides, all the things must be brought 
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down from the attic in readiness. “Is 
it a very big truck?” asked Ruth, with 
shining eyes. 

“Big enough,” replied Uncle Dan. Then 
at something in her face he inquired, 
“What’s on your mind, Bo-Peep?” 

“Oh, pretty please! Don’t say ‘no’ !” she 
begged afiter setting forth her wonderful 
scheme, to the great amusement of her 
relatives. Uncle Dan thought it could be 
arranged after Aunt Lucy decided that 
mummy would not object. “When she 
once gets over the shock,” she aad, with 
dancing eyes. 

And Ruth’s mother was so full of sur- 
prise and joy when they came driving up 
the hill to her cabin that she only ex- 
claimed laughingly, “Well, if you didn’t 
bring the whole family, after all!’ For 
besides the attic furniture, Uncle Dan had 
packed other things on the obliging truck, 
and they greeted Ruth’s mother noisily. 

“Woof-woof!”’ called Binkie, who had 
travelled part-way on wheels and part-way 
on his willing legs; “How-do!” was Cud- 
dles’ greeting as she leaped to her mis- 
tress’s shoulder; while from a little crate 
Mr. and Mrs. Doodle-Doo crowed, and com- 
plained, and begged to be let out for sup- 
per. 

“Star will come up in a few days,” an- 
nounced Uncle Dan, as Ruth ran to the 
pine swing, followed by the pet tribe. 
“So the whole family will be united.” 

“T said they all needed a vacation!” 
called Ruth, happily. 


His First Job 


ROSE BROOKS 


Alan Foster was twelve years old and 
he wanted a job. School had closed for 
two weeks over three months and in three 
months were twelve weeks anyway, and if 
he could earn five or six dollars a week! 
Alan multiplied weeks by dollars in a 
flash and the result left him beaming. If 
only he could! But if he didn’t get a job 
quickly, one week would be gone, and 
then the answer to his multiplication prob- 
lem would not be the same. ‘ 

There were many reasons why Alan 
wanted a job. Since his father died, he 
and his mother had to manage things all 
by themselves, all the housekeeping and 
the furnace, and of course wherever 
there’s housekeeping and a furnace there 
are grocer’s bill and coal bills and ever so 
many other bills besides. Of course they 
managed very well, but there never 
Seemed much money left over, there never 
was enough for even two weeks at the sea, 
and both Alan and his mother loved the 
sea, and the bathing, and the hot sun on 
the sand. But they hadn’t seen it now 
for two years. 

Of all the reasons why Alan wanted a 
job, two weeks by the sea was the biggest 
reason of all. And mother wasn’t to 
know a thing about it, not a thing till 
he had his job. So the very next morning 
after school closed, Alan flew around and 
got all his chores done and then ran up- 
stairs to get ready for the great adven- 
ture. 

_ Mother was in the front doorway when 


_ ing into faces. 


Look! 


Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visage 

To the glass, you meet a smile. 
—Alice Cary. 


Sentence Sermon 


Life is just what we make it,—bright 
and cheery, or sad and dreary. 


he came down. 


“To town?” she repeated 
in surprise after Alan explained in as 
offhand a manner as he could that he had 
an errand in town that really must be 


done that morning. “Of course you may, 
dear. And I’m not to know? All right. 
I love surprises. When you get home 
Yll hunt through every pocket till I find 
it. Will it be an automobile or a cottage 
by the sea?” 

Alan beamed. Mother didn’t ever insist 
and pry when he really wanted to keep a 
secret. It was fun to be trusted. “It 
might be a cottage by the sea,” he said, 


laughing. “I may not be home till after- 
noon,—late.” 
“Oho!” said mother. “What a long, 


mysterious errand! I'll be home all day, 
so whenever you come I’ll be ready to turn 
out every pocket.” 

Happy-hearted Alan raced down the 
long hill to the car-line and in twenty 
minutes was in the heart of the busy 
city. Up to that minute he had no definite 
plan. He wanted a job, and surely the 
place to find one was in the city. Here 
he was in the city, but how find his 
job? He walked up one busy street and 
down another, looking into windows, look- 
No window displayed a 
“Boy Wanted” sign, no face but was in- 
tent on its own affairs. Two hours of 
the morning wore away and left Alan still 
wandering aimlessly through the crowded 
streets. Just as he was beginning to feel 
the least bit discouraged he was jostled 
by two hurrying boys of about his own age. 

“Better job; that’s why I’m after it,” 
Alan heard the smaller of the two say as 
they passed, and instantly he turned on 
his heel and followed, his ears cocked. 

“How’d you know about it?” the other 
boy asked. 

“Saw the sign when I was up there 
first thing this morning with a message. 
It wasn’t there yesterday. Brice Building. 
You don’t know where that is? Where’re 
your eyes? Up on Broadway, corner of 
Spruce.” 

“Why didn’t you land it then?” 

“Oh, took a chance,” said the smaller 
boy, light-heartedly. ‘“Telephoned,” he 
added sagely. “That’s how I know it’s 
a better job. I’m going back in a couple 
of hours,—two dollars a week more will 
come in handy.” 

Alan slowed his steps. He didn’t know 
where Spruce Street was, but he did know 
Broadway, and® in that direction he 
turned. The first policeman directed him 
in a friendly tone to Spruce. 

“Tf they haven’t promised it to him,” 
argued Alan to himself, ‘and if I get 
there first and they take me, I don’t see 
why it isn’t all right.” But for some 
reason Alan didn’t feel at all as he had 
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expected to feel with a job in sight. “He 
shouldn’t have talked about it to every- 
body on the street, then,’ his thoughts 
ran on. “If he didn’t want everybody to 
know, why didn’t he keep it to himself?” 
Alan felt so surprisingly low-spirited that 
he tried to whistle, but the whistle died on 
his lips. 

Here he was, Broadway and Spruce, 
and there in large chiselled letters over 
the door of the stone building was Brice 
Building. Alan’s lagging feet took him 
through the swinging door and to the 
elevator. 

‘Do you know where in this building 
they want a boy?” he asked the elevator 
man. 

“Ninth floor, Upton & Towne, Room 914. 
Turn to your left.” 

The elevator door clicked behind him, 
and Alan, following directions, found him- 
self before Room 914. It said “Archi- 
tects” under the firm’s name, and on the 
outside of the door was a sign, “Boy 
Wanted.” 

Alan turned the knob and went shyly 
in. “I saw your sign,” he stammered to 
the girl who sat before a typewriter. 

“Did you?” she said pleasantly. “You 
must be the early worm. It hasn’t been 
out more than an hour. Come with me.” 

“An hour?’ thought Alan, confusedly. 
The boy he had overheard said he had 
seen it the very first thing this morning. 
Maybe the girl didn’t remember just what 
time. But here he was, left standing 


, before a square-shouldered young man be- 


hind a big, flat-topped desk,—Mr. Upton, 
the girl had called him. . 

“Your first job?” the young man asked, 
and Alan admitted it was, wondering how 
the young man knew. “Glad of it,” Mr. 
Upton went on, though he didn’t explain 
why. “You look as if you'd do. Hours 
from 8.30 to 5. Seven dollars a week. 
Be here sharp on time to-morrow morn- 
ing,” and Mr. Upton let his eyes fall on his 
work as if engaging an office boy were not 
the most momentous affair of a lifetime. 

In a daze Alan turned and left the 
office, the pleasant girl following him into 
the hall to take down the sign. “Good-by, 
Barly Bird,” she called after him gayly. 
“T’ll see you to-morrow.” 

Down the nine floors dropped the eleva- 
tor and Alan found himself outside the 
swinging door, in the warm summer sun- 
shine. But for some reason, Alan neither 
felt nor saw the sunshine. Everything 
looked gray and disagreeable, and he felt 
queer inside. How could he feel so per- 
versely disconsolate when all he had to 
do was to multiply twelve by seven? As 
he hesitated, he heard a gay whistle be- 
hind him and through the swinging door 
came the very boy whose job he had just 
taken. 

“But he already has a job!” Alan said 
to himself, just as he had said it at 
least a hundred times on his way to the 
Brice Building. Surely no boy looked 
less as if calamity had overtaken him 
than the sturdy little chap who brushed 
elbows with Alan and went whistling on 
his way. 

“He doesn’t care,” thought Alan, and 
the next minute, just before the small 
whistler turned a corner, Alan raced after 
him and overtook him, breathless. 


* 
‘ 
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“T didn’t mean to take your job, not 
really,’ he panted to the astonished boy, 
who cut his whistle short, and stared 
round-eyed. 

“My job?” 

“T’ll give it back,’ said Alan, as with 
one accord they strolled across the street 
into a little shady square. “I came in to 
get a job, and when I got here I didn’t 
know where to find one, and then I heard 
you tell another boy about a sign up in 
the Brice Building, and you said you 
were coming back in two hours to get it, 
and you knew about it because you tele- 
phoned.” 

“Well, what of it?” said the boy. He 
seemed very dense. 

“Well, I didn’t know where else to go 
and I came up and took it away from 
you,—you weren’t coming for two hours, 
you said, so I thought there’d be plenty 
of time.” 

“TI got away in half an hour, instead,” 
said the boy, “but I don’t know what 
you're talking about. I’ve just been up 
and they took me.” 
“Upton & Towne?” 
“Upton & Towne? 


Never heard of 


them. Dole & Drew,—that’s my firm,” 
he said importantly. “Highth floor, Room 
804.” 


“Oh!” said Alan, as light burst upon 
him. “Then it’s my very own job I’ve got, 
not yours!” And though by this time the 
sun had gone behind a black cloud that be- 
tokened thunder, all the world looked 
golden and the spot inside him that had 
felt queer was quite gone! 

An hour later, a warm, happy boy 
dashed around the house and into the 
garden where he spied mother’s blue dress 
under the oak-tree. | 

“Mother!” he said, flinging himself 
down beside her in the shade and reaching 
for the pitcher of lemonade which some- 
how he wasn’t surprised to find. “Guess!” 

“TY did guess this morning,” said mother. 
“You look so beaming happy that it can’t 
be anything less than an automobile or 
a cottage by the sea. But let me feel in 
your pockets, to be sure.” 

“It is! It truly is! Twelve times 
seven would be enough for that, wouldn’t 
it? And vacation’s fourteen whole weeks 
long! And there’s a boy on the floor 
below me—his name’s Sam Brown—and 
he knows every street in town, and he 
says he'll tell me if I don’t know, when 
they send me on errands, and he knows 
the best places to get lunch for ‘bout 
twelve cents, lots of places. This is his 
second summer, so he gets a little more 
than I do, but not much. And we both 
get an hour off at noon, and they let 
you swim in the Frog Pond on hot days. 
Think of Tom Moore, gone off to camp! 
Why, I wouldn’t go to camp when it’s 
easy’ — 

Alan was wound up and might have 
gone on forever if mother, bewildered and 
entirely uncomprehending, hadn’t shaken 
his shoulder gently and demanded, “Alan, 
dear, doubtless it’s all clear to you, but 
remember, whatever it is, it’s a surprise 
to me. What are you talking about?” 

“Why, mother, didn’t I tell you? I 
thought I did, the minute I found you! 
We're going to the sea for two whole 
weeks! I’ve got a job!” 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


What our part may 
mean, in the great 


whole, we may not 
understand. But we 
are here to play it 


Inspiring Week at Isles of Shoals 


Star Island, beloved of Unitarians, ts scene 
of varied activities, including addresses, 
lectures, conferences, and recreational 
pursuits—The Island is small, but 
its influence reaches to remote 
places 


JESSID E. DONAHUE 


IsLes oF SHOALS, N.-H. 


This ideal spot has been newly christ- 
ened this year by Rey. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son of Dorchester, Mass., who in a Sunday 
morning sermon referred to Star Island as 
“a spiritual Plattsburg, where the souls of 
the faithful are being prepared for a cam- 
paign to bring the indifferent, careless, 
and undisciplined will into harmony with 
God’s will.” A roll-call of those who 
have participated in the first week of the 
Unitarian Summer Meetings Association 
gatherings here will show that the influ- 
ence of Star Island has gone out to remote 
places, and those who have come in pre- 
vious years have returned with other 
friends. Marlboro, Mass., carries off the 
banner thus far, with thirty-two who 
have been here or made application for 
reservations. - Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Maryland, Virginia, New Jersey, Mont- 
real, and even far-off Holland have had 
their representatives on the Island. With 
the splendid enrolment for the Institute of 
Religious Education, through the good 
offices of the Laymen’s League, an even 
more widely scattered group, geographi- 
cally, will be brought together, beginning 
July 23. Since July 1, 111 churches and 
twenty-four States have been represented. 

Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers opened 
the meetings this year with a sermon in 
which he defined the radical and the con- 
servative, and said that it is only by 
fearless radical thought that we arrive at 
the thing which is worth conserving. 
One must first be.a radical thinker before 
he can be a conservative. Dr. Crothers 
had the entire first Sunday, with the 
morning service in the stone meeting- 
house, and a talk in the evening on “He 
giveth his beloved sleep.” Man must 
learn that rest is as sacred as labor, must 
hold something in reserve for the morrow, 
and to really rest he must have confi- 
dence that he is not working alone, but 
in co-operation with other forces. 

Fellowship Day was observed by ad- 
dresses representing the Congregational 
and Unitarian denominations. Rey. 
Christopher R. Eliot, who spoke for the 
Unitarians, said that fellowship does not 
mean organic unity and uniformity, but 
unity of spirit, mutual consideration and 
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friendly co-operation. He was followed 
by Rey. E. Victor Bigelow of Andover, 
Mass., president of the Isles of Shoals 
Congregational Conference, who, among 
other things, said that Unitarianism was 
of too much value and use in God’s world 
to be melted into Congregationalism. Mr. 
Bigelow, later in the day, gave an inter- 
esting history of the Isles of Shoals, with 
information about the geological forma- 
tion of the islands. 

The programme included a John Haynes 
Holmes Day, and Mr. Holmes gave an 
illuminating address on a man little 
known by many of his hearers, Mahatma 
Gandhi, leader of the great revolutionary 
movement in India against England. This 
address was given at a service which 
was made as nearly as possible a replica 
of a service in the Community Church in 
New York. In the evening Mr. Holmes 
spoke on democracy in industry, drawing 
an analogy between the development of 
democracy in government and in industry. 
He showed periods in the latter which 
almost exactly parallel all of the politi- 
cal periods. 

A Rey. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany Day 
included an early morning service on the 
theme “Pray without Ceasing,”’ and a 
later morning talk on “The Real Makers 
of World Peace.” The speaker trans- 
ferred the responsibility from the states- 
men to the people. In the evening he 
spoke on “The Religious Tendencies in 
the East and in the West” and dwelt on 
the fact that the Oriental centres his life 
about religion, while the Occidental has 
not been satisfied with mystery, but has 
been an investigator into the laws of na- 
ture. Mr. Rihbany pointed out the effect 
of machinery in drawing men’s minds 
away from religion by multiplying their 
other interests. 

Thursday, July 14, was Alliance Day. 
with the president of the organization, 
Miss Lucy Lowell, presiding, and several 
national directors present. Mrs. Mur- 
dock M. Clark, new chairman of the so- 
cial service committee, outlined some of 
the plans of her committee, making a 
special appeal for garments to be sent 
to Hungary. There was a general in- 
formal conference on the various lines of 
work which The Alliance carries on. 
Miss Lewell urged that an automobile be 
provided for the work at Shelter Neck. 
She has been collecting funds, and a con- 
siderable sum has been raised; but she 
must have further contributions before 
the car can be assured. Miss Howard, 
Miss Clapp, and Miss Marquand pictured 
the situation in the South—a situation 
which would be much relieved by the 
addition of an automobile. 

Miss Helen Tufts, newly elected direc- 
tor from New Hampshire, spoke in the 
evening of Alliance Day, offering several 
practical suggestions of ways in which 
The Alliance may co-operate with the 
young people. Briefly stated, some of 
them were: Help by sending a delegate 
next year to the Y. P. R. U. mneetings at 
the Shoals; help the minister to under- 
stand that the young people need and de- 
sire his interest in their activities; set a 
good example in helping to establish an 
atmosphere of worship in the church by 
silence before the church service; give 
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encouragement to young people’s plans, 


as enthusiasm is easily dampened; guide, 
but do not do too much, as they should 
have their own responsibilities; co-oper- 
ate in Y. P. R. U. Sunday, January 22; 
urge young people to join the church that 
Sunday; inform them what is being done 
at headquarters in Boston and elsewhere 
by the various agencies of the denomina- 
tion; exchange speakers; offer a home for 
social gathering, or cars for a picnic; 


help in the organization of a Y. P. R. U. - 


in every chureh in the country. 

Rey. Fred Alban Weil spoke on “Min- 
ister” and “Congregations,” telling some 
plain truths about both. He discussed 
the difference in relation between the 
minister of former times and to-day, the 
need of more ministers, the unsatisfac- 
tory method of selecting a minister by 
candidating, the terrific strain he is 
under, and the overemphasis of social 
work. He criticised the sending of min- 
isters West who cannot be used in the 
East, when the West needs the best that 
can be offered. Mr. Weil in both talks 
urged loyalty to a church rather than to 
the minister of that church. In his ad- 
dress on “Congregations” he divided the 
people in the pews into classes. The “as- 
is-ers’” want no change; they are hard 
and inflexible. The “as-was-ers” are sad 
because the golden days are in the past 
and can never be brought back. The 
person who feels that he must decide all 
the church problems, the one who wants 
to run the church,—these and others were 
described. Mr. Weil believed that the 
church should be reserved entirely as a 
place of worship. — 

Friday evening of the first week was 
devoted to an entertainment in charge of 


Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, who has for 
some years arranged for the music at the 
summer meetings. A delightful little 


dramatic performance, “Joint Owners in 
Spain,” by Alice Brown, was presented un- 
der the direction of Mr. Murdock M. 
Clark, who with Mrs. J. F. Dennison, Miss 
Martha Tarbell, and Miss Emily Henry 
took the parts. Orchestral numbers were 
given by a trio consisting of Mrs. Chand- 
ler W. Smith, pianist; Mrs. Lena B. 
Thomas, violinist; and Miss Florence S. 
Pratt, cornetist. Several groups of songs 
were contributed to the programme by 
Miss Adah G. Fuller of Needham, who for 
several years has sung before Shoals audi- 
ences. Miss Margaret Sayward told 


stories, and Mr. William H. Sayward gave ~ 


some of his impersonations, rounding out 
an evening of unqualified enjoyment. Mr. 
F. W. Archibald of Waltham led the sing- 
ing over the first week-end. 

The candle-light service in the little 
meeting-house closes the day as in years 
past, and some of the choicest messages 
are given in the brief service of worship 
which immediately follows breakfast each 
morning. 

Uncle Oscar Laighton, seeming not a 
day older than last season, keeps his boat 
busy conveying parties to the lighthouse, 
and to Duck Island, which is alive with 
hundreds of seagulls. He also conveys 
parties on pleasure trips among the 
islands. sonar hos 

Physical conditions are better on Star 
Island than they have been for some 
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years. A beginning has been made in 
reclaiming some of the cottages which 
had begun to deteriorate. Shingles have 
been renewed, interiors plastered and 
painted, Cottage D is being repaired, and 
plans are being made for putting the cot- 
tages in the rear of Cottages B and C 
into condition for occupancy. The man- 
agement of the hotel is moving smoothly, 
and the houseful of guests are apparently 
entirely happy. 

Perhaps the most important achieve- 
ment of the year has been the drilling 
of an artesian well near the rear en- 
trance to the hotel. An eight-inch shaft 
was sunk 136 feet. Water rose in the 
well to the depth of one hundred feet and 
pumps at the rate of three gallons a min- 
ute. 

At the annual meeting, the president, 
Carl B. Wetherell, who is also president 
of the Star Island Corporation, stated 
that the hotel is being satisfactorily 
operated, and that a better contract has 
been made with the steamer. He spoke of 
the success last year in obtaining five- 
dollar members and made a strong appeal 
for ten-dollar members for the coming 
year. With a fhundred or more such 
members he feels that the financial con- 
dition could be assured and the right 
kind of publicity could be carried on. 
The publicity of last fall is showing in 
this year’s attendance. 

It was decided to have a reunion in 
Boston, probably in December, with Miss 
Mallie J. Floyd as chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. The general 
wish seemed to be to make the day a 
conference day, with one or two good 
speakers, in addition to the luncheon and 
informal social meeting. 

The following resolution was _ intro- 
duced and laid on the table until the next 
annual meeting, with the unanimous en- 
dorsement of this year’s meeting :— 

Resolved, That the constitution of the Uni- 
tarian Summer Meetings Association be 


amended to provide for an increase of the board 
of directors from nine to twelve members. 


A message of greeting came from the 
Unitarians of Southern California, dated 
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from Long Beach, and a return message 
was voted. At The Alliance conference 
a similar letter from the Associate Alli- 
ance of California was read and re- 
sponded to. 

The resolutions committee, composed of 
Francis G. McGarry of Grafton, Miss 
Katherine Andrews of’ West Roxbury, 
and Prof. Angelo Hall of Annapolis, Md., 
presented the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted :-— 


Resolved, That the Unitarian Summer Meet- 
ings Association desires to express its deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Crandall in the loss of her 
husband, who was one of our most faithful 
and interested members. 

Resolved, That the Unitarian Summer Meet- 
ing Association extends its sincere thanks to 
the programme committee, the music com- 
mittee, and the fair committee, all of whom 
have contributed so much to this year’s con- 
ference. 

Resolved, That the Unitarian Summer Meet- 
ings Association records its grateful and affec- 
tionate recognition of the services of our re- 
tiring president, Carl B. Wetherell, during a 
critical period in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That the Unitarian Summer Meet- 
ings Association, at this its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, extends its most cordial greetings to 
the Isles of Shoals Congregational Summer 
Conference on this its fifth anniversary. 

Resolved, That the Unitarian Summer Meet- 
ings Association expresses herewith its appre- 
ciation of the co-operation of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, thanking the League for its 
action in sending delegates this summer to 
Star Island. Inasmuch as these summer 
meetings have proved a source of inspiration 
for ministers and laity of our Unitarian 
churches, we earnestly hope that such co-opera- 
tion may continue until the stone church on 
Star Island shall have become endeared to all 
Unitarians. 


Officers were elected for the coming 
year as follows: Honorary president, 
Thomas H. Blliott of Lowell; president, 
William B. Nichols of Quincy ; vice-presi- 
dents, Rey. Fred Alban Weil of Quincy, 
Rey. William I. Lawrance of Boston, Mrs. 
Jessie E. Donahue of Manchester, N.H.; 
secretary, Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine, Can- 
ton; treasurer, Alden VY. Keene of Fay- 
ette Street, Watertown. 

The directorate, including those elected 
this year, includes: directors for one year, 
Mrs. W. H. Downes, Brighton, Miss Kath- 
erine Andrews, West Roxbury, and Rey. 
George F. Patterson, Concord, N.H.; for 
two years, Rev. Walter Swisher, Welles- 
ley; Miss Mallie J. Floyd, Dorchester, 
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and Arthur W. Hall, Quincy; for three 
years, Arthur C. Lamson, Marlboro, Mrs. 
Murdock M. Clark, Cambridge, and Mrs. 
John G. Henry, Winchendon. 


Society of Friends to the Rescue 

American citizens of Ukrainian ex- 
traction, natives of East Galicia, have 
received so many desperate personal ap- 
peals from their kinsfolk in this country 
that they have finally decided to organize 
a relief campaign in the United States, 
and with the funds they can collect to 
extend aid to that desolated country, 
Eastern Galicia, verily the No Man’s 
Land of Eastern Europe. The inhabit- 
ants are suffering not only from the ef- 
fects of six years of war, but also from a 
eruel political and religious persecution 
at the hands of the Polish Military Ad- 
ministration. 

The Ukrainian Federation of the 
United States has an appropriation for 
making this relief campaign and the 
American Friends’ Service Committee 
has consented to expend the money the 
Federation can raise in helping the peas- 
ants of Hastern Galicia to farm again. 
Before the war this region supplied with 
grain and other produce a great many of 
the large industrial centres of Bastern 
Hurope which are in dire need of food 
to-day, so the relief that can be given to 
the farming population of Eastern Galicia 
will ultimately benefit a wide area. 


Correction 
It was stated in the issue of July 7 that 
the luncheon for the delegates to the 
Worcester Conference was served by the 
Harvard church. The luncheon was served 
by The Alliance of the Sterling church. 
Sa a tee 
Sanity—that is the great virtue of the 
ancient literature; want of that is the 
great defect of the modern, in spite of all 
its variety and power. It is impossible to 
read carefully the great ancients, without 
losing something of our caprice and ec- 
centricity ; and to emulate them we must 
at least read them.—Matthew Arnold. 


INVESTMENT OFFERINGS 


Government of The French Republic 


714’s, Due June 1, 1941. 


To Yield 8%. 


Humble Oil and Refining Company 


7’s, Due March 1, 1923. 


To Yield 8.80%. 


Porto Rican-American Tobacco Company 


8’s, Due May 15, 1931. 


To Yield 8%. 


COLLINS, SPALDING & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
SHAWMUT BANK BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Institute of Religious Education 


At Star Island, delegates fromtwenty States 
are studying methods of Sunday- 
school work under competent 
instructors 


“A man is proudest of himself,’ reads a 
statement from the Laymen’s League, 
“when he has done something to make the 
day happier and the future brighter for 
some boy or girl. The finest service is to 
help in the development of that valued 
asset, character. 

“Neat to the home the Sunday-school 
offers the surest means by which to mould 
character. Every layman would rejoice to 
have a hand in making the school of his 
church a never-failing well of happiness 
and inspiration. But most of them, con- 
scious of personal limitations, are unwill- 
ing to serve as teachers in these schools, 
for fear of falling short of their own 
ideals. 

“The Unitarian Laymen’s League, in the 
certain knowledge that scores of men would 
volunteer for this form of service if they 
felt themselves in some measure fitted to 
help, offers to them a means by which they 
may qualify for such service. A carefully 
planned series of lectures on the Olid and 
New Testaments, methods of religious ed- 
ucation, the understanding of child life 
and how to apply such understanding, and 
practical instruction in the management 
of Sunday-schools and the conduct of 
classes, has been arranged.” 


IsLES oF SHOALS, N.H., July 23.—Two 
special cars attached to the ten o’clock 
express from Boston brought to-day the 
greater number of the 120 delegates in- 
vited by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
to attend the first religious training school 
of its kind in the history of Star Island. 
Twenty States, including California, 
Washington, Texas, Nebraska, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Georgia, and Florida, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Canada, were rep- 
resented in the party. 


The main purpose of the Star Island. 


institute is to provide for the Sunday- 
schools of Unitarian churches new trained 
teachers, preferably men, who will be 
available for regular or occasional service 
in the religious instruction of boys and 
girls. Each of the 241 chapters of the 
League was invited to send two delegates, 
and the response was widespread. The 
League now numbers 11,319 laymen in 
thirty-six States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Canada. WHighty-five chapters 
are represented at the Shoals... One-half 
of the delegates are men. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance, Secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, is in 
charge of the programme. Dr. Florence 
Buck will have charge of the depart- 
mental instruction. The faculty ,includes 


Rey. Roland Bainton, instructor in the 


New Testament at Yale Theological 
School; Thomas H. Briggs, professor of 
secondary education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Herbert W. Dutch, 
principal of Montclair, N.J., High School ; 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul; Rev. Hilary G. Rich- 
ardson, of Yonkers, N.Y., formerly in- 
structor in Johns Hopkins University ; and 
Mrs. Marie GC. Hunter, director of religious 
education in the Oak Park, Ill, Congre- 
gational Church. 
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The Institute is one of the features of | 
the League’s programme of co-operation 
in the religious and educational forward 
movement by Unitarian Churches. 

Following are the delegates: 


CALIFORNIA: San Francisco, Charles Gates; 
San José, Miss Charlotte Morton. 

CANADA: Montreal, W. C. R. Anderson. 

DELAWARE: Wilmington, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F.. Ernst. 

District or CoLtumMBriA: Washington, Jesse 
Benjamin, Mrs. D. 8. Edgerton. 

FLoripa: Jacksonville, Dr. M. Weintraub. 

Grorcia: Atlanta, Rey. and Mrs. George I. 
Keirn. 

ILLINOIS: Geneseo, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. 
Taylor; Quincy, Miss Grace Eberhardt. , 

Iowa: Davenport, Mrs, Frank H. Perry; 
Humboldt, Albert Mobbs. 

MAINE: Belfast, Mrs. Arthur E, Wilson; 
Saco, Elden Small, Henry Owen. 

MASSACHUSETTS : Amherst, Marston Burnett ; 
Arlington, Miss Gertrude Redman, Maj. and 
Mrs. Norman Willard; Athol, Mrs. William §. 
Hinman; Ayer, Rev. Frank B. Crandall, Mrs. 
Susan M. Barker; Billerica, Miss Eva F. Bar- 
ker; Brookline, Albert A. Pollard; Canton, 
Eliot C. French ; Clinton, Harold French, Frank 
EK. Parker; Concord, Roger Shaw, Allan Thomp- 
son; Dorchester, Dr. C. J. Douglas, Roland 
Boyden Hoag; Fitchburg, T. Carlton Upham, 
Miss Olive Butterfield ; Kingston, Lawrence W. 
Baker, Miss Eugenie Trow; Leominster, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Joyce; Lexington, Miss 
Dorothy Wilson; Littleton, Nahum Whitcomb, 
Miss Hazel Bradlee; Lynn, Miss Alice Cate; 
Marblehead, Clark Stover, Mrs. Merrill G. 
Shaw; Marlboro, Howard H. Searles, Miss 
Addie Howard, Miss Clara Tanner; Melrose, 
Mrs. G,. M. Gogin; Middleboro, Miss Bessie 
Bailey ; Milton, Miss Mary BE. Farrington; New 
Bedford, Miss Mabel W. Cleveland; Northboro, 
Rodney Leland, Clarence C. Walker; Petersham, 
Mrs. H. N. Lamb; Pittsfield, Mrs. C. R. Joy; 
Quincy, Reginald Hanson, Miss Elizabeth Field ; 
Reading, C. W. Smith, Mrs. Mary L. Ham; 
Roslindale, L. Colin Summers, Miss Margaret 
P. Fossett ; Roxbury, Miss Annie Engel; Salem, 
H. C. Farwell, Miss Annie FB. Pousland; 


| Scituate, Rev. and Mrs. William W. Locke; 


Sharon, George L. Spaulding; Somerville, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rufus Stickney ; Stoneham, Miss Ruth 
Densmore; Taunton, Miss Alice S. Emery; 
Waltham, Mrs. F. W. Archibald; Ware, J. G. 
Lincoln ; Westboro, Miss Gladys Wheeler; West 
Medford, Mr. and Mrs. P. §. Brayton, Theodore 
Brayton, Miss Edith Allen; Weston, Miss Anna 
Hall; Winchester, Mrs. Margaret C. Cummings ; 
Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. Howard C. Torrey; 
Technology Chapter, Norman L. Appolonio. 

Missouri: St. Louis, Mr. and Mrs. William 
KE. Wittrig, Mrs. Charles C. Allen. 

NEBRASKA: Omaha, Mrs. Loella W. Luttgen. 

New HAmMpsuHirn: Pxeter, Kenneth O. My- 
rick; Milford, Mrs. K. Maude Hinds. 

New Jersny: Orange, Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Aborn; Passaic, Miss Ruth Smith; Trenton, 
Miss Hila Cook. 

New York: Buffalo, Francis B. Bagot, Philip 
B. Sawyer; New York, Jenkin R. Hockert, Miss 
Margaret Briggs. 

On10: Cincinnati, Arthur T. Condit ; Dayton, 
Edwin Z. Lesh; Marietta, Mrs. Laura C, Pres- 
ton. 

PHNNSYLVANIA: Germantown, Mrs. Walter E. 
Holland; Lancaster, John D. Brenner, Fred A. 
Rentz. ; 

Rwopr IsutAnp: Newport, Miss Helen M. 
Powell; Providence, Huge Carlborg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elisha C. Mowry. 

SourH CaroLInaA: Charleston, W. Allen, Mrs. 
Algernon S. Smith. 

TeNNDSSHH: Chattanooga, Miss Lennie Gold- 
stone; Nashville, Miss May Selley. 

VIRGINIA: Richmond, Miss Ruth B, Hawes. 

WASHINGTON: Bellingham, Mrs. N. Addison 
Baker, 
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Earth-born 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


What gives the color to the sky ?— 
That deep, unfading blue 

That makes a vault of violet 
For stars to wander through? 

No dome inlaid with sapphires, 

- No field of cobalt there. 

It takes its color from the dust 
That trembles in the air. 


Religious Education Items 


The religious education idea is now 
world-wide in scope. In British Columbia 
there is a religious education convention 
composed of representatives of different 
denominational groups. ‘The convention 
was held in an Episcopal church. 

Oak Park, a suburb of Chicago, has 
conducted an instructive experiment the 
past year. Twice each week, 800 pupils of 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades have 
been dismissed for forty-five-minute pe- 
riods to attend classes in religious educa- 
tion in near-by buildings. One hundred 
and sixty pupils from high schools receive 
similar instruction in one of the churches. 
The teachers receive salaries, and must 
equal standard set for public-school teach- 
ing. A number of other cities have 
adopted the same plan. 

Prof. Walter S. Athearn, professor of 
religious education in Boston University, 
was recently summoned to Washington by 
President Harding for a conference con- 
cerning the educational needs of the 
Nation. 


We offer 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


convertible into the Preferred and Com- 

» mon Stocks of a Corporation of demon- 
strated eaming capacity, to net a trifle 
over 8%. 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange. 
DETAILS ON REQUEST 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


EM 
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City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
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A Plan that Worked 


This chapter of the Laymen’s League went 
for members and in seven weeks 
doubled its list 


Recently THe CuristrAN ReGisTeR pub- 
lished under a Washington, D.C., headline 
the statement that J. HE. Jones, new presi- 
dent of the local chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, had formulated a pro- 
gramme in which the first. order of busi- 
ness was a campaign to double the mem- 
bership. It is now possible to record 
that after seven weeks sixty-three new 
members have been added to the sixty- 
one which the chapter counted when the 
campaign began. 

“Perhaps it may be helpful for you to 
know just how we proceeded in doubling 
the membership in about seven weeks,” 
Mr. Jones writes in a letter accom- 
panying his report to League headquar- 
ters. He says :— 

“Barly in May I addressed an appeal to 
the men of All Souls Church. Enclosed 


with this circular letter was a self-ad- 


dressed stamped envelope. The results 
were discouraging. Out of 275 of these 
letters there were responses from only 
twelve. Two weeks after the first letter, 
I sent each layman another circular, in 
which I emphasized the duty of each man 
to his church. This raised the number 
of new members to twenty. I then mailed 
to each layman a copy of booklet No. 10, 
‘The New Unitarian Statement of Faith.’ 

“About the time these were in the mail 
I asked a dozen of our most active lay- 
men to meet me at Unitarian House. I 


laid the cards on the table and told them | 


what I wanted them to do. I proceeded 
to read the list of 275 names, and asked 
each to select such persons as he could 
reach. In this way I distributed eighty- 
five prospects, keeping a list of what each 
man asked to do. 

“For a week I kept the telephone busy, 
and called everybody I felt would not be 
approached otherwise. The results are 


important to this kind of work. I ob-. 
tained the consent of a good many people, 


whom I did not know and who did not 
know me.” 


As soon as it was apparent that the 


goal had been reached, Mr. Jones arranged 
a celebration meeting. “Our people went 
home,’ he says, “enthusiastic over the 
idea that we now have a strong and vigor- 
ous chapter, which all expect will accom- 
plish good work in the coming months.” 

Among the final activities of the chapter 
for the season was a “Fun Day” at Brad- 
dock Heights, fifty-five miles from Wash- 
ington. Nine automobiles were required 
to convey the party. The result was a 
red-letter event, and the results have been 
far-reaching in expanding the spirit of 
good-will. 

Among the members of the Washington 
chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
are William Howard Taft, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; John W. Weeks, Secretary of 
War; United States Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher of Florida; Gen. Charles W. 
Hobbs; Judge Martin A. Knapp; and 

en. Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull. 
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Last Opportunity 


Our supply of copies of “Thomas Starr King, 
Preacher and Patriot” is nearly exhausted. 


Readers of THE Recister have been unusually 
prompt in taking advantage of the attractive terms 
upon which we were able to offer this book. 


If it were possible, we should like to see the book in 
the hands of every liberal Christian. The character 
and achievements of this great Unitarian as described 
by Dr. Charles W. Wendte, his friend and admirer, 
give a new consciousness of the splendid heritage 

_ which is ours. Dr. Wendte has given many years of 
study and preparation to this work and has described 
Starr King’s eventful life with all the power of his 
unusual literary gifts. 


The Beacon Press has done its utmost to make the 
workmanship of the book worthy of its contents. It 
is printed on antique laid paper with gilt-edged top 
and the best quality of cloth binding. It contains 
244. pages and 5 appropriate illustrations. 


Although our readers have taken nearly all the copies 
allotted to us, we know there are many more who 
have delayed sending in their order. We earnestly 
advise you to do so now as we believe this will be the 
last time we can make this offer. 


Tue Curistian REGISTER 
a) H 16 Beacon Street 
; Boston 9, Mass. 


The regular price of the book is $3. | Pidscn } eh my subscription to 


i Tur Recisrer for one year and send 
: me a copy of “Thomas Starr King, 
i} Preacher and Patriot.” I enclose $5 
: in payment of these two items. 


A year’s subscription to Tur Rec- 
ISTER is $4. You can obtain the 
two together for $5 by ordering now. 
Use this coupon or a letter. 
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Iowa Unitarian Association 


CHARLES E. SNYDER 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Unita- 
rian Association will be held at the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines, about 
October 1, jointly with the fall meeting 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
The ministers of the district exchanged 
pulpits Sunday, April 10,—Mr. Evans of 
Davenport with Mr. Gebauer of Keokuk, 
Mr. Mobbs of Humboldt with Mr. Snyder 
of Sioux City, Mr. Reeman of Des Moines 
with Mr. Macdonald of Lincoln. Illness 
prevented Dr. Doan of Iowa City from 
making an exchange. The Association 
is gathering material for the publication 
of a pamphlet on young people’s work in 
the churches. Mrs. Sadie Hook Passig of 
Humboldt is directing this plan. It is 
also hoped that a collection of Sunday- 
school pageants may be prepared and 
printed, under the direction of Miss D. 
Louise Henderson of Omaha, Neb. A 
systematic effort at preparation of the 
history of the Iowa Unitarian Association 
is being made by a committee the chair- 
man of which is Rey. Eleanor EH. Gordon 
of Hamilton, Ill. The work of this com- 
mittee also includes histories of the par- 
ishes within the Association. 

DAvVENPorRT, [AF irst Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. Kenneth EB. Evans: The Lay- 
men’s League held its annual meeting 
April 14. The Drama Club held its annual 
supper and meeting April 27. The public 
conferences closed April 4, with an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Helen Crowley, on “Social 
Conditions in Davenport.” Easter Sunday 
there was a special chorus choir in addi- 


tion to the regular music, and eight new, 


members were received. The Sunday- 
school has launched a Boys and Girls’ 
Junior Club and held a field day, May 21. 

Humeorpr, [A.——Unity Church, Rev. Al- 
bert R. F. Mobbs: The Ladies’ Circle has 
elected its officers for the coming year, 
as follows: Mrs. L. Loomis, president; 
Mrs. B. Berkhimer, vice-president; Mrs. 
G. Drake, secretary. The annual report 
showed that the sum of $1,500 had been 
raised during the past year, $1,000 having 
already been spent for church purposes, 
and $500 remaining in the treasury. The 
Young People’s Social Union has raised 
$300. This money is being used to pay 
off a debt incurred in connection with the 
building of the church parlor. The Lay- 
men’s League has reorganized. The chap- 
ter served a supper recently that brought 
$55 into the treasury. The Sunday-school 
has been reorganized. 

Lincotn, Nes.—All Souls Church, Rev. 
James W. Macdonald: Mr. Macdonald 
preached a series of sermons on “Liberal 
Interpretations of the Personality of 
Jesus,” which were extensively advertised 
among the university students. The Lay- 
men’s League appropriated a sum of 
money for the purpose. The congregations 
averaged 200. A gratifying number of 
young men, students of the University, 
were regular attenders throughout the 
series. The sermons called forth interest- 
ing newspaper letters, to which Mr. Mac- 
donald replied. Thus valuable publicity 
was secured for the liberal cause. There 


were also a number of personal letters. 


of inquiry and appreciation. A parsonage 


of the University of Nebraska; 
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is to be built, to be ready for occupancy 
in September. A committee of the trus- 
tees secured contributions and an $1,800 
lot in the best residential section of the 
city was bought and donated to the parish. 
The A. U. A. Building Loan Fund Commit- 
tee will help with a loan of $7,000. The 
Women’s Alliance has increased in mem- 
bership from fifty-five, last January, to 
eighty. A food sale secured a net profit 
of $150. The debt on the church organ, 
purchased last fall, and equipped with an 
electric blower, is now paid. 

OMAHA, Nes.—First Unitarian Church: 
The following trustees were elected at 
the annual parish meeting: Chairman, 
W. F. Baxter; P. K. Harlan, G. W. Sum- 
ner, Miss Myrtle Roberts, Mrs. Draper 
Smith, Dr. R. R. Hollister, Mrs. C. W. 
Russell, O. W. Eldridge, and Mrs. Grant 
Parsons. The Omaha chapter of the 
Laymen’s League held its annual meeting, 
April 4, and elected the following officers: 
Alan McDonald, president; A. Koppen- 
haver, secretary; and A. J. Paustians, 
treasurer. Since the resignation of Mr. 
Leavens, the following persons have 
filled the pulpit: Mr. Keene Abbott, an 
Omaha author; Prof. Paul H. Grummann 
Rey. 
Curtis W. Reese of Chicago; Howard 
Kennedy of Omaha, former Judge, and 
now of the Welfare Board; Rev. Edmund 
H. Reeman of Des Moines, Ia.; Dr. Edwin 
D. Starbuck of Iowa University; Dr. 
Frank C. Doan of Iowa City, Ia.; Dr. 
William H. Pulsford of Chicago; Rey. 
Charles H. Lyttle of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn.; 
Rey. Mark Mohler of Lawrence, Kan. 
The Get-Acquainted Club is steadily grow- 
ing and filling a much-felt need in the 
city. On Easter Sunday night there was 
a musical programme given in the church 
auditorium for this club; 250 attended 
the service. The average attendance for 
the season has been 200. The following 
officers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Women’s Alliance on Wednesday, 
April 20: President, Mrs. Fuller; vice- 
president, Mrs. Hoagland; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Cramer; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Burruss; treasurer, Mrs. 
Wilde. 

Sroux Crry, Ia—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rey. Charles E. Snyder: The annual 
meeting of the parish was held Wednesday 
evening, April 6, following a dinner’ served 
by Unity Circle, Mr. Stanley G. Eaton 
presiding. The treasurer’s report showed 
a total expenditure during the year of 
$11,000, with a balance left in the treas- 
ury. The new budget adopted at the 
meeting included an increase in the minis- 
ter’s salary as well as in the quota of the 
parish for the Unitarian Campaign for the 
year. The church organizations made 
satisfactory reports. The church school 
report showed a registration of ninety, 
with nine classes. The minister re- 
ported forty-six new members during 
the year; three members had died and 
sixteen removed from the city. His report 
further showed thirty-eight sermons 
preached and fifty-one addresses or lec- 
tures made, fourteen funerals, twenty 
weddings, and 820 parish calls. Unitarian 
literature distributed during the year to- 
talled 2,344 copies. Trustees were elected 
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for a term of three years as follows: 
R. J. Andrews, E. A. Fields, E. M. Badge- 
row, C. M. Walter. Unity Guild has 
elected as its officers for the year: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. B. Wagstaff; vice-president, 
Mrs. J. P. Schnabele; secretary, Mrs. Paul 
C. Wolfe; treasurer, Mrs. C. A. Bond. 
The new officers of Unity Circle are: 
President, Mrs. W. L. Wilkins; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. George M. Soper; secretary, 
Mrs. L. G. Price; treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
EH. Snyder. The board of trustees have 
elected Dr. F. A. Seemann, chairman; 
H. A. Bereman, vice-chairman; R. H. 
Burton-Smith, clerk; and R. J. Andrews, 
treasurer. 

Des Motnes, Ia.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. Edmund H. Reeman: The an- 
nual meeting of the parish was held Tues- 
day evening, April 5, dinner being served 
at 6.30 by the ladies of Unity Circle under 
the direction of Dr. Lola Taylor. Reports 
from the secretary and the various organ- 
izations of the church showed all depart- 
ments in vigorous and healthy activity, 
and a steady advance made over the pre- 
ceding year. The financial statement was 
read and recorded. For the year 1921-22 
the finance committee recommended the 
adoption of an enlarged budget totalling 
for general purposes the sum of $8,350, 
the same including a substantial increase 
in the minister’s salary, provision for the 
employment of a trained parish worker 
from September 1, 1921, and increased ap- 
propriations for music and publicity. The 
finance committee’s report was accepted 
and the proposed budget adopted by a 
Standing vote. The election of trustees 
resulted as follows: For one year, G. D. 
Ellyson; for two years, Mrs. Orson Luin; 
for three years, J. R. Golden, James R. 
Hanna, F. H. Hunter, Dr. H. H. Cory, 
H. H. Sawyer. Immediately after the 
annual meeting the new board convened 
for organization, when the following were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Franklin Brown; vice-president, 
Mrs. Jansen Haines; secretary, BE. W. 
Bonner; treasurer, Robertson G. Hunter. 

Iowa City, Ia.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. Frank C. Doan: Dr. Doan was 
out of the pulpit for several Sundays on 
account of illness. He was able to resume 
work April 24. For two Sundays, Prof. 
H. F. Goodrich of the law department of 
the State University, and Mr. Hornell 
Hart of the Child Welfare Station, occu- 
pied the pulpit. The Friday afternoon 
moving pictures provided in conjunction 
with the Child Welfare Station have be- 
come popular, and have done much to 
place the church in a favorable position in 
the community. The church now provides 
a meeting-place for the Silver Star Club, 
an organization of wounded ex-service 
men in the University, for vocational edu- 
cation. There are about seventy of them. 
The Women’s Alliance has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the new year: Mrs. L. 
P. Sieg, president; Mrs. H. F. Goodrich, 
secretary; Mrs. Henry Negus, treasurer. 

Keokuk, Ia.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. George R. Gebauer: Reports indicate 
that the Keokuk church is making prog- 
ress. Seven new names have recently 
been added to the church roll. The 
Women’s Alliance had thai’ Seles SDE 
sale and supper, April 14. . 2 Tey easy 
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Pansies 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 
Whenever I fill my gilded vase with pansies, 
Their centres flare like tiny golden flames, 
And I go merry-hearted, gayly singing 
New songs that have no name. 


But if I put the pansies in a green cup, 
They seem to hide their sunny centres there, 
And spread their purple petals wide like cur- 
tains. 
I want to kneel in prayer. 


Chicago Summer School Opens 


Ministers from sixteen States will spend part 
of their vacations at the famous 
theological institute, as guests 
of the Laymen’s League 


Extending its programme of co-opera- 
tion with theological schools to make sum- 
mer courses available for Unitarian min- 
isters, the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
which last year had 101 ministers as its 
guests at the Harvard Summer School of 
Theology, entered twenty-five ministers 
and six laymen on Thursday, July 28, at 
the Meadville Theological School summer 
quarter at the University of Chicago. The 
Harvard school will open on August 15 
with an enrolment even greater than that 
- of last year. 

Sixteen States, three in New England, 
are represented in the registration at Chi- 
cago. Many who were at Cambridge in 
1920 are seeking to broaden their point 
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of view by taking the Meadville course 
in 1921. Work at the University of Chi- 
cago is at its maximum during the sum- 
mer months. It is maintained that no- 
where in the world are more theologi- 
cal students to be found carrying on 
serious study under a more able company 
of professors than are assembled at Chi- 
cago during the summer quarter. 

For seven years the Meadville Theo- 
logical School has been affiliated during 
this period with the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. During June, 
July, and August, Meadville students con- 
tinue the studies which they have 
been pursuing during the fall, winter, and 
spring. Meadville professors become mem- 
bers of the summer faculty at Chicago. 

The League has arranged to place the 
Unitarian students together in the build- 
ing of the Women’s Baptist Missionary 
Society, where they will have the oppor- 
tunity for close association and fellow- 
ship, which was one of the most important 
features of the 1920 school at Harvard. 

A wide selection of courses is offered, 
covering not only the whole theological 
eurriculum, but also the allied fields of 
sociology, psychology, philosophy, English 
literature, history, education, and kindred 
sciences. Professors Bowen and Meek of 
Meadville, and professors from other uni- 
versities and theological schools, will be 
associated in the work of instruction with 
the regular eprps of teachers and lecturers 
of the University and affiliated schools. 
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President Southworth of Meadville will 
be in charge. 

The registration, made possible by the 
co-operation of the League, is as fol- 
lows :— 


CALIFORNIA: Fresno, Rey. Thomas Clayton; 
Long Beach, Rey. Oliver Jay Fairfield; San 
Diego, Rev. Elmo A. Robinson; Santa Cruz, 
Rey. Martin Fereshetian. 

Inutinois: Bloomington, Rev. William R. 
Holloway ; Evanston, Rev. Hugh R. Orr; Mead- 
ville Undergraduates, John H. Hershey, Charles 
F. Roberts, T. B. Tegarden. 

KANSAS: Lawrence, Rev. Mark Mohler. 

Maine: Farmington, Rev. Joseph C. Allen; 
Harpswell, Rev. N. A. Buncamper. 

MARYLAND: Baltimore, Harry S. Weyrich. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Boston, Rey. William A. 
Marzolf ; Cambridge, Rev. Ivan A. Klein; Con- 
cord, Rev. Loren B. Macdonald; East Lexing- 
ton, Rev. Frank R. Gale; Lawrence, Charles S. 
Bodwell. 

Minnesota: Duluth, Rey. Henry J. Adlard. 

MonTAnA: Plains, Rey. A. L. Holland. 

New HAMpsHiRe: Concord, Rey. George F. 
Patterson. 

New Jprspy: Trenton, Rev. Robert M. L. 
Holt. 

New Yorx«: Brooklyn, Rev. Vincent B. Silli- 
man; New York, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, E. L. 
Larson; Niagara Falls, Rev. Orville B. Swift. 

NortH Daxora: Fargo, Rev. H. A. Skhuder. 

THNNESSEE: La Follette, Rev. O. W. Alex- 
ander. 

Urau: Salt Lake City, Rev. H. E. Kellington. 

WASHINGTON: Bellingham, Rev. N. Addison 
Baker. 

West VIRGINIA: Wheeling, Rev. Clara Cook 
Helvie. 
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They are about to translate their belief into action. 
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Next to the home, Unitarian laymen believe, the Sunday-School offers the 
surest means by which to mould character. 


For two weeks, the last in July and the first in August, the Laymen’s 
League is to sponsor an Institute for Religious. Education at the Isles of 


Laymen who would rejoice to have a hand in developing their church 
schools are to have an opportunity to overcome that consciousness of 
personal limitations which has made them unwilling to serve as teachers 
through fear of falling short of their own ideals. 


One hundred and twenty men and women—more men than women— 
have registered for the Institute. 


11,319 Unitarian laymen thrill with pride as they contemplate the possi- 
bilities of the experiment in whicha handful of their fellow-members 
are the active pioneers. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Summer preachers at the church of 
the First Religious Society® (Unitarian), 
Newburyport, Mass., are: July 31, Rev. 
George F. Patterson, Concord, N.H.; 
August 7, Rey. Edward F. Hayward, Chic- 
opee, Mass.; August 14, Rey. Walter R. 
Hunt, Orange, N.J.; August 21, Rey. 
Frank B. Crandall, Ayer, Mass.; August 
28, Rey. Ward R. Clarke, Saco, Me. 


Parish News Letters 
Ninety-one Admitted 


Fircusure, ‘Mass.—First Parish, Rey. 
Howard A: Pease: The right hand of 
fellowship was extended to ninety-one 
persons at the morning service at the 
church, Sunday, June 26. The service, the 
last before the summer yacation, marked 
the close of the fourth year of Mr. Pease’s 
ministry in Fitchburg, and he expressed 
his thanks and appreciation to the congre- 
gation and members of the parish for 
their many kindnesses and unfaltering 
support. “He that is not with me is 
against me and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth’ was the subject of the 
sermon. In place of the usual second 
lesson, Mr. Pease read a portion of the 
address given by Vice-President Coolidge 
at the Jommencement exercises at 
Amherst College. He then read _ the 
by-laws regarding membership in the 
parish, and said that it was discovered 
that some of the most earnest workers had 
not signed the constitution or been re- 
ceived into the church. ‘These were in- 
cluded in the list of ninety-one persons 
whose names had been approved by the 
trustees and who were given the right 
hand of fellowship. H. A. Goodrich, 
oldest living member of the church, ex- 
tended the hand of fellowship to Mr. 
Pease. Special music was rendered by the 
quartet. Rey. Robert F. Leavens, formerly 
minister of the church, now of Omaha, 
Neb., was present and was greeted by 
many of his former parishioners. Services 
have been discontinued until September. 


Year of Extended Activities 

Rocuester, N.Y.—Church of the Unity, 
Rey. Ludwell H. Denny: At the annual 
meeting held in Gannett House, Friday 
evening, May 18, reports were received 
from the several departments, and the 
society was found to be in a flourishing 
condition. George S. Van Schaick, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, presided and 
reported for the board. The financial 
report was read by William L. Dobbin, 
treasurer. Mr. Denny, reporting for the 
society, said that the church work had 
been greatly enlarged through all its 
departments. The director of religious 
education, Miss Anna Van Martin Jones, 
reported her department much extended, 
with increased interest and attendance in 
the various classes. Mrs. Edith W. 
srown, chairman of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, read a report that was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the congregation, and 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF  UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 7 ‘ 
Children in every form of need are given practical 


help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 


Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 


prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 


The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. ° 


Preswwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


NorfolK House Centre 
ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Be, renee of Increasing Service to our Commun- 
ity. 
5,000 Persons use our Building. 


Classes, Clubs, Fellowship 
make 
Better Homes and Better Citizens. 


Always a Unitarian Undertaking. 

We need $4,000 Subscriptions from New Sources. 

CHARLES L. DE NORMANDIE, Presiden!. 

MARGARET W. THACHER, Clerk. 

DUDLEY L. PICKMAN, Chairman Finance Com. 

Donations may be sent to 

MISS LOUISA HUNNEWELL, Assistant Treusurer, 

261 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Presmenr EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


, BOSTON , 
See YOUNG MEN’S meee Ame 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY provides thorough training, offerin 
about 125 courses in eight departments o 
study. Supplementary work at Pacific School 
of Religion and University of California. Post- 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ 
University summer session. Climate ideal for 
comfort and study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register’ and 
further information address the President, 


BHARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
’ 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE’ 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. . 
Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 

11,286 laymen, organized in 241 Chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 

assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; } 

widespread and efficient publicity for the 


broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
- serve their communities. - 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON Il, MASS. 


indicated that the organization had sue- 
cessfully undertaken a number of new 
ventures. J. Vincent Alexander reported 
for the music committee. Four trustees 
were elected: Dr. Dexter Perkins, Charles 
H. Brown, Jr., Mrs. Sarah W. Gorsline, 
and Mrs. Henry ©. Danforth. William R. 
Foster was elected clerk. 


Paid Teachers for Sunday-school 
Scuenecrapy, N.Y.—TVirst Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Ernest Caldecott: The chapter 


of the Laymen’s League was organized on | 


March 25, as a result of the presence of 
Mr. Fisher and Dr. Dieffenbach of Boston, 
Mass.; the former outlined the plan and 
purpose of the League and the latter sup- 
plied ‘the enthusiasm. The annual meet-— 
ing was held April 29, when the following 
officers were elected: President, R. L. 
Stone ; vice-president, Dr. John E. Burke; 
secretary, R. .H. Rogers; treasurer, L. J 
Wilson ; members of the executiy 
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engineer of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and a member of the League, de- 
livered a lecture on the Einstein theory 
of relativity to an audience that filled the 
church and parish house, with seventy- 
‘five or more standing. A large number 
could not be admitted. In addition to the 


regular activities of the League, the cbhap- |. 


ter will carry on a regular open forum 
which will be addressed by prominent 
speakers who will deal with the vital 
questions of the day. Attendance at the 
Sunday morning services has shown a 
consistent increase since the annual meet- 
ing in January; sixty per cent. of those in 
attendance are men, and the great inter- 
est shown in the organization of ‘the 
League will no doubt increase this per- 
centage. The publicity committee has ad- 
vertised regularly in the local papers, 
with gratifying results. The Women’s 
Alliance continues to do thorough and 
active work and this year has exceeded all 
previous records. On one occasion more 
than two hundred people were served at a 
supper, at which time A. L. Rohrer gave an 
illustrated lecture on his trip to. the Far 
East. The church school, under the lead- 
ership of Prof. G. B. Jeffers, principal of 
the Teachers’ Training School, with a 
corps of paid, trained teacher's, uses the 
Beacon Course with much success. 


Mrs. Helvie Resigns 


WHEELING, W. Va—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey, Clara Cook Helvie: The 
church has just held a significant an- 
nual meeting. The reports of the various 
societies showed unusual activity and 
accomplishment for so small a group. 
During the past year the church was re- 
paired and redecorated. As the church’s 
contribution to the European Relief Fund, 
a few members contributed $400. Prompt 
response in the Unitarian Campaign 
brought a sum sixty per cent. above the 
quota. A gift of money and two boxes 
of knitted garments were sent to the 
Serbian orphans. The Sunday-school 
added $16.50 to the fund for suffering 
Transylvanian Unitarians, a sum _ that 
the children themselves earned. A total 
of $4,200 was raised during the year by 
the forty-six members of the church. In 
addition, $1,205 is already pledged for 
next year’s budget. Five persons have 
been received into the church fellowship. 
- During the year the following speakers 
+ have visited the church: R. B. Savage of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who was the speaker at 
the meeting when the Campaign quota 
ra was raised; Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
a a whose subject was, “The Measuring of 

Csiki of Kolozsvar, Hungary. Mrs. Hel- 

vie declined the call extended to her at 
the annual meeting. She has been active 

in the affairs of the community; she di- 
rected’ the discussion by one of two 

groups at the book ‘uncheon of the 
~~ Women’s Club, and is a member of prac- 
tically all the women’s clubs of Wheel- 
ing. ~The officers elected for the ensuing 
sear are: President, Mrs. E. C. Ewing; 
; vice-president, Dr. B. J. Stockler; sec- 
3 tars . ©. H. Holyfield; treasurer, 


» 
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bers of the board of trustees: 8S. M. Rice, 
Robert Luke, and Miss Blisabeth Cum- 
mins. The chairmen of the various stand- 
ing committees are: Miss Frances Bell, 
Miss Elisabeth Cummins, Mrs. E. 8. Ro- 
mine, Mrs. C. R. Hubbard, Mrs. Ben. L. 
Morris, 
Stockler, and Mrs. Herman Grimm. 


Rey. Martin Fereshetian, who has been 
the acting minister, accepted an invitation 
to speak before a league of men in one of 
the local Methodist churches, a courtesy 


that had never before been extended to a 
Unitarian 


it 
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held eight social gatherings, with pro- 
grammes including moving pictures, read- 
ings, and music. At one meeting the great 
masters of painting were given in living 
pictures. The society has paid to the 
American Unitarian Association a sub- 
stantial sum on the debt incurred in the 
Community Club House. The church be- 
lieves in advertising, and has published 
in a local paper the sentences used on the 
Wayside Pulpit. Church notices and ad- 
vertisements of services have been sent 
regularly to the two daily newspapers. 
Mr. Fereshetian, in his seven months as 
acting pastor, commended himself to the 
congregation, infused vigor into the life of 
the parish, and secured recognition for the 
society among the other local churches. 


. 


Walter B. Hilton, Mrs. B. J. 


Believes in Advertising 
WoopLAND, Cair.—Unitarian Church: 


minister. The Alliance has 


A Returned Ukrainian Soldier 
Writes His Brother in America 


Dear Stefan: 


: +. but when I returned, penniless, weakened by my three wounds and those 
terrible weeks of typhus, I found our village of Yaroslavichi a mass of ruins. There 
are only 138 families left and most of them have had to live in holes in the ground 
during the cold winter months. Since Anna’s* death, our children have been 
living with grandmother. I cannot help worrying about them—they have so little 
to eat—but thank God they are not crippled like some of the babies who have 
recently been born here. We are anxious to plant some crops but there are only 
10 starved horses in the village and not a single plow or hoe, no milch cattle and no 
seed. In addition to our sufferings, we are enduring a cruel racial persecution 
because we do not want to become Poles. * * * * I kiss you my dear Brother, and 
hope you can send us some help before long. 

MICHAEL 
*His Wife 


Conditions similar to those described above 
exist in most villages of Eastern Galicia to-day. 


Seven years of war and military occupation have laid waste this country, 
formerly “the granary of Europe.” Over half the farm land is idle. One million 
peasants are menaced with starvation. Renewed production in this province will 
be a real step forward in European reconstruction. 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


wants to help these thrifty people to help themselves. They have made a 
thorough survey of this territory and are well acquainted with its needs. There 
is a Quaker unit now operating nearby—the only organization working in the 
rural districts. They are ready to start agricultural reconstruction in Eastern 
Galicia as soon as funds are supplied. 


Give these peasants the agricultural implements, seeds, timber, etc., with 
which to produce their own food. Help them to feed themselves and other 
districts of starving Europe. 


Your contribution, sent in now, will enable them to plant sufficient crops 
for the Spring. Thus it is in your power to provide 


Relief Once And For All 


COMMITTEE 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT, Chairman; 
EDWARD T. BOOTH, Secretary. 
Van Wyck Brooks Harvey O'Higgins 
Nicholas Ceglinsky Louis F. Post 
Albert DeSilver Mrs. Louis F. Post 
Norman Hapgood Nicholas Repen 
James G. MacDonald Dr. Peter Roberts 
John Martinetz Miroslav Sichinsky 

L. Hollingsworth Wood 


BANK 
National American Bank of New York City 


ADDRESS CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
EAST GALICIAN RELIEF 
NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 
8 WEST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


The expenses of this campaign are contributed by friends of the organization— 
every dollar you give will be devoted to the work. 


PLEASANTRIES 


Knowledge is power: therefore Profes- 
sor Bigbean needs no motor for his fliv- 
ver.—Life. 


The reason dentists call their offices 
dental parlors is that “drawing-rooms’”’ 
would be too suggestive. 


“What is sadder than a man who loses 
his last friend?” ‘“A man who works hard 
for his board and loses his appetite.”— 
Stamford Chaparral. 


“Are there many autos in your city?” 
“Many! Why, there are so many that 
our local newspaper had to add an extra 
page for obituaries.”—Judge. 


Billy: “What are you drawing, Jim?” 
Jimmy: “Why, a dog!” Billy: “But 
where’s its tail?’ Jimmy: “Oh, that’s 
still in the ink bottle !”’—Onward. 


Teacher: “Tell me, George, why does 
the cuckoo lay its eggs in the nests of 
other birds?’ George: “Probably because 
of the housing shortage.”—Boston Globe. 


Tenderfoot: ‘Why do you have knots 
on the ocean instead of miles?’ VFirst- 
Class Scout: “Well, you see they couldn’t 
have the ocean tide if there were no 
knots.”—Yale Record. 


Washington is not noted as a summer 
resort, but almost any Congressman 
would prefer a hot day in the Capital to 
a cool first-Tuesday-after-the-first-Monday- 
in-November at home.—New York Times. 


MacTavish: “Ay, it’s a wunnerfu’ echo. 
When folk round aboot here gang tae 
their beds, they juist put their heids oot 
o’ the window an’ shout, an’ the echo 
waukens them i’ the mornin’!”—The 
Passing Show [London]. 


Mother: “No, Bobbie, I can’t allow you 
to play with that little Kim boy. He 
might have a bad influence over you.” 
Bobbie: “But, mother, can I play with 
him for the good influence I might have 
over him?’—New York Globe. 


As the Sunday-school teacher entered, 
she saw leaving in great haste a little gir] 
and her smaller brother. ‘‘Why, Mary, 
you aren’t going away?’ she exclaimed 
in surprise. “Pleathe, Mith Anne, we’ve 
got to go,” was the distressed reply. 
“Jimmy thawallowed hith collection.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


“Pa, what’s an actor?” “An actor, my 
son, is a person who can walk to the side 
of a stage, peer into the wings at a group 
of other actors waiting for their cues, a 
number of bored stage-hands, and a lot of 
theatrical odds and ends, and exclaim, 
‘What a lovely view there is from this 
window !’”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A lawyer was known to be a bit grasp- 
ing. He had just made out a will for an 
old lady client, who was passing away. 
The next day the old lady, very near the 
end, said to him: “About my will—lI’ve 
added something to it. I’ve given—you” 
— “Just one minute, my good friend,” 
said the lawyer, wishing to have wit- 
nesses for the remark. So he hurriedly 
ealled the family in, and when all were 
assembled he said to his old client, “Now 
say what you were going to say.” “I’ve 


—given—you—” and she stopped, her 
breathing becoming more and more 
labored. ‘Yes, yes,’ urged the lawyer. 


Then she finished, ‘“—a great—deal—of 
trouble !”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rev Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St.. West Roxbury, Mass. : 


Proctor Academy Inn open for season. 
Ideal location, excellent food, good accommodations. 
Lowest rates. For reservations address 


Proctor Academy Inn 
Andover, New Hampshire 


Your Summer Address 
THE RwGISTER will be sent regularly to you 
so that you may read the unusual news and 
feature articles which will enliven its pages. 
Please send old and new address one week in 
advance to 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


JOHN 7. CONNOR 


Common Stock 


Now 
Oo 
Yield a 3 O Cost 


Any number of shares can now be purchased 
around $12 per share, either for cash or upon a 
conservative open account. 

Call or write for our free special letter C.C_.R. 
describing this and similar high grade investment 
securities, 


C.P.Dow&Co.™ 


Founded 1892 is 
10 STATE STREET, BOSTON 1 
V AEE I eee 


TO LET, in September, furnished house of 
seven rooms, in Dorchester district, to family of 
adults. Owner might accept board in part pay- 
ment. Apply to B., care of THp CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


Joun Mac Durrig, Ph.D. 


eae Anse MENT DS Joun Mac Durrre, A.B. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
rigelde “ 11. The church is open daily from 

un ; 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
voices. Sunday, July 31, Rev. George Gilmour, 
Dallas, Tex., will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service av 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45-a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, July 31, Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
First Parish, Brookline, will preach. All seats 
are free. You are cordially invited. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church closed for the sum- 
mer. Society co-operates with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church in holding union summer 
services at King’s Chapel. 


-Mount 
Ida 
School 


miles from 
Boston 


interests. 


Send for New Year Book 


Exceptional 
with a delig 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate and examination. 
Many girls, however, after leaving high school do 
not wish to go to college. But often they desire ad- 
vanced work in a new environment with competent instruc- 
tors, and to select studies best meeting their tastes and 


We offer just these opportunities. 
Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. 
for diploma. Graduation from hizh school not necessary. 2 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and historical associ- 
ations are freely used. ‘§ 
Harp and Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. We make a specia!ty of Horseback Riding (our 
own stables); 9 Hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis; both grass 
and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 by 90 
ices aie Sypeming ae atuana 

nely equi school—nine buildings. va 

Domestic Hdeare: Elocution, Costume Design and Home Decoration. ~ 
Excellent Secretaria] Courses. Courses in Business Management. 
Junior College Courses. ee 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. = 


Students take English or 
All subjects count 


Special work in Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, 


